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Post Tenebras Lux—After Darkness 
Light—is the proud motto cut large on the 
Reformation Monument in Geneva. On 
this monument, centrally grouped, are the 
statues of Farel, Calvin, Beza, and Knox, 
the especial protagonists of the Calvinistic 
wing of the Reformation Movement, for 
the monument has grown out of the anni- 
versary of John Calvin’s birth in 1509. Lay 
statesmen who supported and defended the 
movement—Cromwell, Roger Williams, 
Coligny, and William the Silent—also find 
their memorials, and inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs recall historic episodes in the Prot- 
estant Movement. That which is of es- 
pecial interest in the present year is the 
scene in the Mayflower, inscribed with the 
opening words of the civil compact there 
drawn up: ; 

“In the name of God, Amen. We doe by 
these presents solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God and one of another cove- 

___ nant and combine ourselves together into a 
_ civil political body and by vertue hearof 
= to enacte, constitute and frame such just 
“and equall lawes as shall be thought most 

_meete and convenient for the general good 
Bor the colony... . . e 


‘American 


The Eighth International 
“Notes. Convention of the Student 
iw Volunteer Movement opens 


(on the last day of 1919, and continues four 

days. This Convention is held once in 
four years and is the largest and most 

significant of all student gatherings. Dele- 
“gates to the present one will come from 
Qg . . . 

Smore than a thousand institutions. Already 
eight thousand have notified the manage- 
ment of their purpose to be present, and 

(over a thousand professors. Dr. Mott 
Ssays of this prospective gathering: 

' . . 

» “Held at the most opportune time in the 
BO history of the Church, bringing together so 

many of the leading spirits in all the cen- 
ters of learning as well as responsible 


“leaders of the forces of Christianity, the 
Des Moines Convention, with inexhaustible 


%) 


Divine resources available, will give a 
mighty impulse to the religious life of the 
colleges, stir the entire Church to greater 
zeal and sacrifice, and make possible a 
truly remarkable onward movement in the 
world’s evangelization.” 

The Student Volunteer Movement in 
this crowning Convention and the projected 
Interchurch Forward Movement comple- 
ment each other. - From the one promises 
to come the human material, from the other 
the finance, which will go far to carry out 
the evangelization of the world in our 
day. A call is issued to Christians every- 
where to 
“give themselves faithfully in prayer on be- 
half of the Convention, exercising large 
faith in the Almighty God of the nations, 
in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of Mankind, in 
the Holy Spirit, Who energizes men to 
perform great and unselfish. deeds.” 

The Interchurch World Movement has 
inaugurated a plan to have American cities 
adopt hospitals in mission lands by induc- 
ing Red Cross organizations to supply mis- 
sion hospitals regularly with needed ma- 
terials. A beginning has been made by the 
Red Cross workers at Poughkeepsie, who 
have in this way adopted the hospital of 
the Union Medical School at Vellore, South 
India. This hospital is under the joint 
care of several denominations and is there- 
fore more suitable for such an experiment 
in common support. Mrs. William Ward, 
the executive head of the Red Cross during 
the war, made a strong appeal for funds, 
which was generously answered on the spot. 

Among the items to be furnished by the 
Poughkeepsie women are thousands of 
strips of thin, unbleached muslin, com- 
presses, wipes, sponges, face masks, lint, 
operating aprons and caps, absorbent cot- 
ton, bed-linen, utensils and toilet articles. 
Patterns were furnished the women. Mrs. 
Farmer who is leading this new develop- 
ment says: 

“We believe that persons who are not 


especially interested in the religious mo- 
tives that prompt us in seeking to heal the 
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sick in missionary lands, and who do not 
now contribute to the support of mission- 
ary causes, will respond to work of this 
kind when their home city in America de- 
cides to adopt some hospital in India, China, 
Africa, or in some other remote part of 
the world where the people are dying for 
want of medical care.” 


The medical work among women in Vel- 
lore was started by Dr. Scudder, a gradu- 
ate of Cornell Medical School, whose 
grandfather, father and other relatives have 
been in mission work in Hindustan. The 
Government of India has contributed 110 
acres of land as a site for the school, and 
bears one half of the cost of its support. 


The First Baptist Church of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, pledges $300,000 to the 
Southern Baptist $75,000,000 Five-Year 
Fund. Mr. Jackson Barrett, a full-blooded 
Creek Indian of Henryetta, Oklahoma, has 
contributed $200,000. 


Forsyth, Montana, Has a Presbyterian 
Church which is only seven years out of 
the Home Mission class. Its membership 
for the past five years has been 41, 69, 74, 
110, 141. Its gifts for Foreign Missions 
have moved upwards as follows,—$75, $120, 
$180, $200, $700. The largest personal con- 
tribution has been $50. Yet this part of 
Montana has had two drought years, a 
flood year and a year of crop failure. The 
' pastor in submitting this report says: 


“T have learned that the hard thing in 
mission work is not to gather money, but 
to arouse interest. Our people have been 
made to feel that the whole world is as 
much of a Christian’s field as the spot we 
live in. Four years ago we gave to Home 
Missions $100; this year $600. Next year 
we hope to support a foreign missionary 
all by ourselves.” - 


Mr. Roger Babson of Babson’s Statisti- 
cal Organization in a recent “Barometer 
Letter” says: 


“The need of the hour is not more legis- 
lation, but more religion. This is needed 
everywhere, from the halls of Congress to 
the factories, mines, and forests. We are 
trying to hatch chickens from sterile eggs. 
We may have the finest incubator in the 
world, but unless the eggs have the germ 
of life, all our efforts are of no avail. The 
solving of the labor situation is wholly a 
question of religion. Wage workers will 
never be satisfied with higher wages and 
shorter hours any more than you and I with 
more profits and a bigger house. Things 
never did satisfy one and never will. Satis- 
faction and contentment are matters of reli- 
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gion. Communities and industries where 
right motives are paramount have no seri- 
ous labor troubles.” 


A Community School Center Has Been 
Established in the Mountainous Harlan 
County, Kentucky, by the Presbyterian 
Women’s Board of Home Missions. 
Church, Sunday school and day school are 
flourishing, and there is a community nurse 
who has been doing splendid service in in- 
fluenza times. But the unique development 
of the Center has been the Community Ex- 
change. The country store is the natural 
center of the rural community. Here the 
barter is made of produce for store goods. 
The Community Center has bought out the 
local storekeeper and operated the store as 
a cooperative institution. Quality and 
quantity of goods have improved, volume 
of business and number of codperators in- 
creases monthly. At the end of the first 
year 4 per cent was paid on the investment, 
and 5 per cent dividends on the amount of 
purchases. 


Mr. Dave Fant of Atlanta, Georgia, is 
a lay evangelist who abides in his calling 
of engine driver on the largest passenger 
engine of the Charlotte Division of the 
Southern Railway’s “New York-New Or- 
leans Limited.” He holds the record for 
speed on his division. He has been through 
many thrilling road experiences, such as 
turning his Pullman train down a sixty- 
foot embankment without injury to those 
on board, facing the Bill Miner gang of 
railway bandits, etc. On the front of his 
locomotive is prominently suspended a 
brass Bible with the inscription, “Thy 


Word is Truth.” 


If Precedent Were Needed for a More 
Intimate Codperation between White 
and Colored Churches in our Northern 
cities one could find it—successfully ap- 
plied—in the common action of the white 
and colored Women’s Civic Clubs of Balti- 
more. A committee of the former group, 
headed by the daughter of a former presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins, meet regularly with 
a committee from the colored clubs, and 
the two organizations are working side by 
side with the same  objectives,—better 


_ homes, better children, better conditions for 


the common life of whites and blacks in 
Baltimore. 
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M. Gaston Liebert, the French Consul 
General in New York, speaking recently 
in the Brick Presbyterian Church, paid 
tribute to French Protestantism which he 
declared to be “foremost in education, in 
industry, in trade and in public office.” 
In spite of its numerical weakness (600,- 
000 in 40,000,000), it has, M. Liebert de- 
clared, “fully one third of the positions in 
the staff of the French Foreign Office.” 


The National Polish Church is growing 
apace in the United States. The Rev. Mr. 
Jakimowicz sums up the reforms which 
have been accomplished under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Hodur. 


“We have abolished the Latin mass, sub- 


stituting for it prayer in the people’s tongue. 
We have substituted for private confession 
a public declaration of repentance and faith. 
We have abolished celibacy, and now have 
various married priests. We have aban- 
doned all idea of expiation in Purgatory, 
the adoration of saints, Mary worship, ro- 
saries, scapulars, indulgences. The only 
authority which we retain is the Holy Bible 
which we urge all to read, especially the 
New Testament. Our Head, Pastor and 
Chief Shepherd is Jesus Christ. To Him 
we give our hearts and trust in His media- 
tion. Him we crown Lord of all.” 

Dr. Robert A. Hume, the veteran Con- 
gregationalist missionary in India, has 
seven children. These have won among 
them fifteen university degrees,—Ph. D., 
Mis bance. and, sourorti. One Of the 
sons, Robert E. Hume, is perhaps the finest 
Sanscrit scholar in America. 


While Albert Cushing Read, the aero- 
naut who crossed the Atlantic in the N-C4, 
is the son of a Baptist pastor in the White 
Mountain, New Hampshire, village of Lyme 
Center, Lieutenant Belvin Maynard, as the 
daily press has abundantly announced, is 
a Baptist minister. His voyage of 5400 
miles in the air, at an average speed of 100 
miles an hour, was broken in San Fran- 
cisco, where he spoke in two churches. 
Lieutenant Maynard was trained in Wake 
Forest College, a Baptist institution in 
North Carolina. 


A Bookshop for Religious Literature 
exclusively, at 349 Madison Avenue, New 
York, north of the Grand Central Station, 
is a new development of Y. M. C. A. enter- 
prise.. The Rev. Harold B. Hunting, a Con- 
gregationalist minister, who in his student 
days ran the Yale “Co-op,” is in charge. 


Women Wage 
Workers and 
Home Missions. 


The Council of Women 
of Home Missions which 
is made up of delegates 
from sixteen Women’s 
Boards of Home Missions, has officially re- 
corded itself as favoring active codperation 
of their organizations with the movement 
of industrialized women toward better 
working conditions. It has declared that 
nothing that concerns the eight million 
women wage workers of the country can 
be looked upon as alien, nor can the Council 
be indifferent to their social and economic 
welfare. It has urged the women of the 
churches to acquaint themselves with the 
conditions under which women are work- 
ing as a preliminary to intelligent codpera- 
tion with them. 

The Chicago Church Women’s Federa- 
tion has been a pioneer in this matter. It 
has appointed a committee through which 
to follow labor developments, especially 
where women and children are involved; 
also to consider the efforts for bettering 
conditions made by the National Child 
Labor Committee and the Women’s Trade 
Union League, and to suggest means of 
cooperation with them, or even of initiating 
itself a movement for social justice. It has 
participated in conferences of the National 
Consumers’ League, and the Women’s 
Trade Union League for launching a cam- , 
paign for a federal eight-hour day for 
women, and has taken formal action in 
favor of such legislation. In a strike of 
garment workers in Chicago the representa- 
tives of the churches codperated with the 
women workers by testifying in court when 
girls were arrested without cause, by visit- 
ing shops to investigate the true rates of 
wages disguised by bookkeeping devices, 
by furnishing speakers for strike meetings, 
etc. An exhibit of labeled goods showing 
what it means to the workers and to the 
public to have clothing made under sanitary 
conditions has been promoted, the church 
women cooperating with the National 
Consumers’ League. 


Mr. James Hickson, the 
English Episcopalian lay- 
man who has been praying 
for the sick in American cities, has out- 
lined his thought on this important matter 
in an interview in the Living Church. He. 


The Ministry of 
Healing. 
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insists that the Church -was a_ healing 
Church until the fifth century. It should 
be a healing Church to-day. 

“IT have seen many healed by the laying 
on of hands and by prayer, but it is Christ 
that heals, not I. Christ heals through us 
as He does other works through us. Peo- 
ple have expressed surprise that I am able 
to continue as long as I do when at work 
receiving people. It is because I do not 
use my own strength. There is strength 
that works through me, and for anything 
done, no credit is due me. I have seen 
others who have the sympathy and faith 
which constitute what the Bible calls the 
gift of healing, undertake the work and 
reach similar results.” 

When Mr. Hickson: was challenged by a 
reporter with “How can you heal a little 
child who is too young to have any faith?” 
he replied, “But such a child has no skepti- 
cism.” 

“Results can be wrought by prayer for the 
absent, and some of the most wonderful 
results are reached by prayer for children 
when they are asleep. The child mind has 
no resisting influence working against heal- 
ing. Our Lord Himself could not do 
mighty works in His own city because of 
unbelief, and without faith or receptivity 
these results are not wrought.” 

Mr. Hickson makes clear that he is not 
here to attack Christian Science. He thinks 
Gamaliel’s attitudg the right one to take 
regarding these opposing systems. If a 
. way is wrong it will destroy itself; if right, 
it cannot be destroyed. While Christian 
Science denies the reality of sin and sick- 
ness and suffering, Mr. Hickson of course 
believes in their reality and in the useful- 
ness of physicians, “for physicians of the 
body as well as those of the soul are from 
God.” But Christian Science in denying 
the existence of sin denies the need of con- 
fession of sin and of a Saviour from sin. 


A High Churchman The. Rev. Percy 
oni the “Catholic Dearmer, a prominent 
Revival.” Anglican clergyman, 


has just issued a book 
on church worship. One inevitably asks 
on reading the following whether Dr. 
Dearmer really is serious or whether he 
simply desires to épater his Anglo-Catho- 
lic friends. 


“We can plaster the walls again, and re- 


store them and the roof panels to their - 


original whiteness. We can dig up the 
nineteenth-century pavements and restore 


the old levels. We can in time get away 
the clumsy reredoses and frigid stalls and 
pretentious pulpits; slowly we shall be able 
to break away the lurid stained glass that 
shouts its bad theology at us, shuts out the 
light of heaven and fills the church with 
unholy gloom. We can begin again, but 
we can never bring back= what the last 
generation destroyed. 

“And their intentions were so good,—at 
least those who commenced the ‘revival’ 
meant so well. But perhaps too many of 
them were filled with false historical ro- 
manticism and misplaced religious senti- 
mentality. They thought they were copy- 
ing their Catholic forefathers just as some 
people try to copy St. Francis by wearing 
brown frocks, forgetting that St. Francis 
wore his because it was the dress of the 
working folk and that the only way to copy 
him to-day is to wear overalls.” 


One thing that attracts us is the extreme 
importance which he lays upon congrega- 
tional singing in public worship. This he 
truly describes as 
“a noble art, stirring in its massive effect. 
The congregation ought to sing the service, 
the choir merely helping them, which they 
can often most effectively do from the west 
end of the church.” 

In order to develop congregational sing- 
ing, he suggests the suppression of organs 
for a period of ten years, or at least the re- 
vival of the old custom of keeping the organ 
silent during Lent, thus throwing the sing- 
ers every six weeks of every year upon 
their own resources. He appeals for an 
effort “to retain the thrill of public wor- 
ship” by making the churches once more 
nests of singing birds. 


Dean Inge on 
the Outlook. 


Dr. Inge, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, has the reputation of 
being something of a pessi- 
mist, yet who shall deny him right when he 
says that “it is hardly possible to paint 
the prospects of civilization in too dark 
colors”? 


“I am quite unable to predict,” he goes 
on, “what will be the effect upon the Chris- 
tian religion of a period of fading pros- 
perity. History has no parallel to the ex- 
periences which are awaiting us. But it is 
probably true that there will be a_ revival 
of religion as there usually is in times of 
trouble, ‘When he slew them, then they 
sought him: and they returned and enquired 
early after God.’ But will it be a revival 
of the higher or of the lower kind of reli- 
gion? At the beginning of the war some 
good judges thought that it would give a 
stimulus to superstition and a blow*to real 
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religion. It certainly has done the first in 


the revival of faith in amulets, necromancy 
and the like.” 


Dr. Inge sees in the growth of ritualism 
one development of this drift toward super- 
stition. He fears 


“a Church governed by clerics and by 
Church laymen more clerical than the 
clergy, organized, too, into parties eager to 
place their leaders in prominent positions.” 


He insists that 


“if there is one error which we may hope 
has really received its deathblow it is that 
which teaches that the grace of God is 
given only or in much larger measure to 
those who belong to some particular cor- 
poration. Jt requires a seminary education 
to make that view credible any longer; and 
though many of our clergy will in future 
receive the seminary education, you cannot 
rear a crop of exotics by keeping the older 
plants in hothouses while the younger are 
in the open air.” 


Of the social situation he says: 


“T am sure that any man who lives in 
voluntary poverty does more to recommend 
Christianity than twenty comfortably en- 
dowed rhetoricians who wax eloquent about 
the iniquities of the rich and the rights of 
the poor. And I do think that we ought 
all to make it a principle to live the simple 
life; I mean, to live more simply than we 
are obliged to live. The example is badly 
needed, and we shall do a real service to 
our country by helping to show it. We 
have to make our protest against all lux- 
ury, all useless work, all slackness in pro- 
duction, all dishonesty. In one way or an- 
other it is the duty of every Christian to 
endeavor to put into the common stock a 
little more than he takes out of it. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
this principle in the present critical state 
of the country. 

“Finally, want of character rather than 
want of intelligence is the reason why all 
schemes of human government refuse to 
work.” 


Bedlam The irrationalism of much 
Rationalism. that calls itself rationalism 

is exemplified in recent 
mythical interpretations of the Gospel. 


This is a specialty of Mr. J. M. Robert- 
son, M. P., a bright particular star of the 
British Rationalist Association, and of 
-Prof. Arthur Drews of the Darmstadt 
Polytechnic. The latter sees in the story 
of the Crucifixion an astral drama. On 
the Milky Way, “the world tree,” Orion 
hangs with his arms and legs outstretched 
as on across. The position of the adja- 


cent constellations furnish for him a sort 
of madhouse exposition of the 22d Psalm. 

Above Orion and pressing down upon 
him is the Bull, together with the constella- 
tion Hyades. The Lion is at his right hand. 
The Unicorn is behind, and the two astral 
dogs close by. The cry, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” is a 
lament of the Sun (or rather of Orion as 
representing the Sun!) which in its winter 
ecliptic is appealing for salvation from ex- 
tinction. “I am a worm, and no man,” is 
also a piteous cry of the Sun in its winter 
season of depleted strength. “All they 
that see me laugh me to scorn:” this is 
the attitude of the constellations perched 
in the skies high above Orion and observ- 
ing him contemptuously from their point 
of vantage. “Many bulls have compassed 
me:” the sign Taurus is charging Orion. 
“Tam poured out like water”: the 
celestial river Eridanus flows beneath the 
feet of Orion. “For dogs have compassed 
me:” the stars Sirius and Procyon in the 
constellations Canis Major and Minor are 
behind and beneath Orion. “They part by 
lot my garments”: the shape of Orion may 
be regarded as a cup dicebox with the three 
stars of the belt as dice. His robe is the 
heavens poetically pictured as a starry ves- 
ture. “Deliver my soul from the sword; 
my darling from the power of the dog”: 
the dogs are Sirius and Procyon as above, 
the sword, the flashing star brand of Orion. 


The adjacent Pleiades are 
(according to Drews) the im- 
personation of the women 
weeping at the Cross. In the midst is 
Electra, equated with the Virgin Mother. 
But unfortunately for this starry exegesis, 
as Dr. Thorburn points out in his “Mythical 
Interpretation of Scripture,’ Electra is in 
the Hyades and not Pleiades, and it is the 
Hyades and not the Pleiades who were the 
sad rain sisters. Another anachronism in 
the exposition lies in the fact that the Uni- 
corn is a wholly modern name for the con- 
stellation it pictured, having been charted 
by Helvetius in 1690. The author of the 
22d Psalm naturally knew nothing of this, 
twenty-five hundred years before. 

The transition at the 22d verse of the 
Psalm represents, Drews avers, the answer 
of Jehovah to the prayer of the suffering 


In the Same 
Vein. 
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Sun, which now crosses the equator and 
enters upon its summer career. The sum- 
mer is the resurrection period. “The great 
congregation” rejoicing is the innumerable 
company of the stars. 

We may add that Professor Drews has a 
sort of alternative exegesis which identifies 
Orion with Pilate, Annas with the star 
Gamma in the Gemini, and Caiaphas with 
the constellation Cepheus near Cassiopeia. 
A third identifies Orion’s Belt with John 
the Baptist’s girdle, and the starry flood of 
Eridanus with the Jordan where John bap- 
tized at Bethabara. 


The Accumulating Cer- It is refreshing 
tainties of Evangelical to turn from such 
Testimony. mental cobweb to 


more solid woof. 
Dr. Cobern states that three hundred years 
ago, at the time of the making of the King 
James Version; there was probably not a 
single MS. available for textual criticism 
which dated back to the sixth century. The 
revisers of the last New Testament Version 
had hardly a dozen such MSS. at their dis- 
posal. But in the period 1900-1912 twelve 
uncial MSS. of great importance were dis- 
covered,—three with complete Gospels and 
ten with large portions of the New Testa- 
ment. Besides this, many fragments of 
texts containing Acts and Epistles and five 
hundred different Bible texts were brought 
to light in this period. 

_“Ninety years ago, when Horne published 
his Introduction, about 550 manuscripts of 
the New Testament had been collected by 
scholars; a little over thirty years ago, 
when Westcott and Hort brought out their 
epoch-making Greek texts, some 1700 man- 
uscripts were ready for their use; to-day 
over 4300 Greek manuscripts have been 
collated, all confirming the integrity and 
purity of the New Testament text. Be- 
sides these numerous Greek texts, hundreds 
of Coptic, Syriac, Latin and other manu- 
scripts—very early translations from the 
Greek original—have been recovered.” 

The text of the New Testament, Dr. 
Cobern affirms, is better authenticated than 
that of any other ancient book, and has not 
one single opposing manuscript to call in 
question its general uniformity. The es- 
sential purity of the New Testament text, as 
we have it, is substantiated a hundred-fold 
more satisfactorily than any of the Latin 
and Greek classics as far as mass of evi- 
dence is concerned. Indeed, almost the en- 


-ily’s resting place. 


tire New Testament could be reconstructed 
from the merely fragmentary texts, many 
of them dating back to the fifth or even 
fourth century. 


In a New England Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
Burying Ground. tery is the necropolis 

of New England Uni- 
tarianism, where most of its distinguished 
sons rest,—Channing, Longfellow, John 
Pierpont, Sumner, Parkman, Palfrey, 
Sparks, Lowell, Julia Ward Howe, O. W. 
Holmes, Agassiz, Professor Royce, Pro- 
fessor Shaler, the historian Prescott, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Rufus Choate, Charles Eliot 
Norton, Minot Savage, and numbers of 
others. What strikes one first in visiting 
their graves is the fact that they are all 
and everyone without Christian symbol or 
Scripture text.* For aught that their me- 
morial stones show there might never have 
been such a Person as Christ or such a reli- 
gion as Christianity in existence in their life 
and death time. Neither do they express 
any hope of future life. There is in every 
case a mere record of birth and death as if 
all life were enclosed between the two dates. 
The great hope-giving promises of Scrip- 
ture which should be above every Christian 
grave are conspicuous by their absence. It 
is almost as if these dead made no claim 
to Christian hope and Christian expecta- 
tion, as if the Bible were written not for 
them, as if they refrained consciously from 
quoting it. 

John Lothrop Motley’s tomb is Scrip- 
tureless, and the family stone is adorned 
with a butterfly, fresh from its chrysalis,— 
the old Greek emblem of a wistful pagan 
hope—hope fragile as the butterfly’s own 
wing. Could he and his great contempo- 
raries find no single word to stay their 
hearts upon in the 15th of First Corin- 
thians, or the 11th of John or the 4th of 
First Thessalonians, or the 7th and 21st 
of the Revelation? Edwin Booth’s me- 
morial has this inscription from Jeremiah 
(xxxi. 13), “For I will turn their mourn- 
ing into joy, and will comfort them, and 
make them rejoice from their sorrow.” 
But Edwin Booth was not a. Unitarian. 

We visited with interest the Norton fam- 
Prof. Andrews Norton 


.*One timid exception is a tiny cross at’ the 
head of the Prescott tombstone. 
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of the Harvard Unitarian Divinity School 
was without Scripture allusion. So also 
his son, Charles Eliot Norton, the exsthe- 
tician and Dante scholar. The grandson, 
Rupert,—we recall him in his student days, 
a modest, brown-eyed boy,—has the cross 
on his tomb. One wonders if this de- 
parture from the Unitarian family tradition 
meant some secret Christian experience 
which had led him to put his life under 
the Cross. 

A famous Harvard professor in English 
has the single religious, or quasi-religious, 
inscription which we found above these 
notables,—Laborare est orare. The old Ben- 
edictine motto had its meaning and justifi- 
cation in the early Middle Ages when 
Benedictine monks pioneered Christian set- 
tlement in pagan Germany,—ploughing the 
wastes, clearing the forest, Christianizing 
the heathen by work as well as by teach- 
ing. But correcting freshman themes 
seems an unusual form of prayer! 

Over the entrance to Mt. Auburn Cem- 
etery is perhaps the least Christian text 
which could be chosen from Scripture for 
a cemetery,—the chilling words of the 
Preacher of Vanity, “Then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was: and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 


The Christian public 
should keep its eyes open in 
the direction of Mexico. 
La Revista Mexicana again calls attention 
to the propaganda which is evidently going 
on in the American press to embroil us 
with our southern neighbor. “Blessed are 
the peacemakers,” but there are pressmen 
who are apparently proving themselves to 
be paid trouble-makers. Nine editors (in 
Rome, N. Y., Sandusky, Ohio, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Dubuque, Iowa, Gloversville, 
IN@eYonoumterm) S.C, facoma, Wash. St: 
Joseph, Mo., Oakland, Calif.) print an 
identical editorial “Mexico or Mixico” prac- 
tically simultaneously. Again, ten editors 
(Joliet, Ill, Utica, N. Y., Galesburg, Il. 
Madison, Wis., Haverhill, Mass., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., New Haven, Conn., Aurora, IIl., 
Freeport, Ill., Detroit, Mich.) print each as 
his own editorial opinion, an editorial en- 
titled “Spanking an Unruly Hoodlum” (or 
with a similar caption). This can mean only 
one thing,—viz., that these newspaper offices 
are being provided with “canned editorials” 


Anti-Mexican 
Machinations. 


from some central interest which is schem- 
ing to bring us into collision with the Mex- 
ican Government. Will American Chris- 
tians stand for it? 

The vice president of the Plymouth Cord- 
age Company, Mr. Benjamin P. Clark, finds 
other than unruly hoodlums in Mexico. He 
tells his experience as a mine-owner de- 
termined to apply Christian. principles to 
Mexican miners. It has worked. During 
eight and a half years of revolution his 
mines and mills worked uninterruptedly. 
Of the 7000 employed, less than 1 per cent 
(just 57) are Americans. Mexicans hold 
responsible positions in the concern. For 
eight months Mexicans had sole charge of 
the works (during the required absence of 
Americans), and everything went on 
smoothly. When the Americans came back 
they found all in good condition, and noth- 
ing lost. 

“On another occasion $250,000 in bullion 
was stolen from the Company. Over 6000 
miners of their own motion, when they 
heard of this, saw to it that that bullion was 
returned within twenty-four hours. Within 


forty-eight hours it was on the way to Liv- 
erpool. Do you wonder that I trust them?” 


Contemporary Chris- In the current 
tian Biography. number of the East 

and the West is some 
notice of the life and work of Mrs. Van 
Emmerik, a Scotch lady, the wife of a 
Hollander, both of.whom were at one time 
connected with the mission of the Salva- 
tion Army in Java. We may say in passing 
that the Army has extensive social work 
in the islands under Dutch control: five 
leper colonies, Samarang Eye Hospital, un- 


‘der the charge of a Danish expert oculist 


(who was converted in Denmark and gave 
up his practice to engage in mission work 
in Java), a colony for four hundred sick 
and needy natives at Samarang, a general 
hospital at Toerin, a maternity home in 
Sourabaya, soldiers’ institutes in seven 
places, and a number of small children’s 
homes. 

The Van Emmeriks have established “the 
White Cross Colony” in the country near 
Salatiga. It consists of a school, dairy, 
home for beggars and outcasts, orphans 
and cripples. Many women of the street 
are now making lace here, clean in life 
and person. There are about 370 in all in 
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the Colony. Conversions follow the work. 
Mrs. Van Emmerik speaks the difficult Jav- 
anese language with absolute accuracy. 
The writer in The East and the West, who 
is of High Anglican connections, says of 
her: 


“Here is a woman, talented and clever, 
living in the midst of a number of the 
lowest kind of natives lately drawn out of 
indescribable filth and foulness, she herself 
living as a native, eating native food and 
wearing native clothing, working for no 
earthly gain (for the Colony is obscure 
and almost unknown), but simply burning 
with personal devotion to Jesus Christ and 
inflamed with the single desire that all 
these others should be brought to know the 
exceeding riches of His glory. 

“One feels that there are many things 
that we perhaps could teach her, but one 
knows that there is one ineffable thing that 
she could teach most of us, and that is 
complete sacrifice of self for the love of 
Jesus Christ.” 


Prof. Paul Vinogradoff 
of Oxford gives in the Con- 
temporary Review a state- 
ment which is really en- 
couraging for friends of Russia. According 
to him, religion in the closing days 
of the old régime had been debased by the 
sycophancy of the State Church. The 
clergy were mere performers of ritual, 
humble subjects of the episcopate which, in 
turn, was under the thumb of autocracy. 
It was powerless to lead either intellectuals 
or the masses. 


“The upheaval of 1917 brought a crisis. 
For a time the Bolshevists seemed success- 
ful in their war against religion. The 
despairing people were carried away by a 
mania of sacrilege. But the orgy of god- 
lessness did not last long. The persecution 
of priests and of the faithful has purified 
the moral character of the Christian com- 
munity and recalled it to a sense of the un- 
conquerable power of the Spirit. The 
Patriarch had the strength to anathematize 
the oppressors and to hold them at bay 
by his moral prestige. Everywhere con- 
fessors died for their faith and thereby 
vindicated the sincerity of their religion. 
It would be impossible to express the force 
of this movement in exact terms, but of 
one thing there can be no doubt,—the deg- 
radation by Bolshevism has already se- 
cured a truer and loftier conception of the 
Church than could have been achieved by a 
more peaceful development. Russian or- 
thodoxy cannot fall back into the slavery 
of the Holy Synod after having been re- 
generated by its martyrs. The revival of a 
pure Church in Russia means, in truth, the 


The Religious 
Outlook in 
Russia. 


first step towards the moral and political 
education of the people. Men live not only 
by bread, but by the Word of God.” 

A correspondent of Evangelical Christen- 
dom, who is on the ground, recounts that 
“many of my dear friends have been killed 
by the Bolsheviki in the most shameful 
way—hearts cut out from living men, eyes 
made blind with bayonets, heads cut off. 
Thousands of innocent men have thus been 
disposed of.” 

He sees in all this an epiphany of Anti- 
christ, and yet, on the other hand, can re- 
port wonderful movements in some 
churches, 

“The spirit of prayer is poured out on 
the worshipers. They speak and sing and 
pray and prophesy in the Spirit.” 


Evangelism by a 
Christian Press. 


The religious periodical 
is greatly needed in South 
America both as an evan- 
gelizing agency and for the instruction of 
church members, according to Pastor John 
Ritchie of the Evangelical Union of South 
America. Those that are published by the 
various missions are taken up largely with 
denominational affairs and lack strong edit- 
ing. It is at this point that codrdination 
of denominational interests should be ef- 
fected and numerous weak publications 
merged into one strong one. The South 
American republics are sparsely settled; 
traveling is difficult and expensive; dis- 
tances are very great. Evangelization must 
go largely through the post. 

Though illiteracy is very extended there 
are, in almost every community, many who 
can read, and it is the custom for such a 
person to read for the family. The read- 
ing matter accessible is so small that any- 
and everything is caught at. Mr. Ritchie 
tells us that 
“there are farms and village homes of 
which I know where work is suspended 
on the arrival of the monthly periodico, 
and those who can read take turns in read- 
ing aloud to the assembled family and 
friends, reading the publication through 
from beginning to end. In hotels in the 
interior, which have their mud _ walls 
papered with old, yellow-stained news- 
papers, I have repeatedly observed men 


standing, reading the news and the adver- 
tisements of several years before.” 


It seems that various governments, in 


‘order to stimulate the circulation of read- 


ing matter, carry national periodicals free 
of postal charges within their borders. 


Religious Thought and Activity. ) 


This gives the religious periodical in South 
America a unique opportunity. 

The Roman priest in most places is able 
to bring such pressure upon his followers 
that many educated men who are in sym- 
pathy with Protestantism fear to be seen 
in a Protestant church, but such can be 
reached with literature. This must, how- 
ever, be the fruit of skillful editing and 
must carry in its columns matter of genuine 
value. 

Mr. Ritchie has had success with two 
-publications,—one of which, El Heraldo 
(12,000 monthly), is issued for broadcast 
distribution in four large pages, clear type. 
The other, El Cristiano (1800 monthly), in 
sixteen pages, is devoted to instruction in 
the faith, in Bible knowledge, in the se- 
crets of spiritual communion and in the 
principles of Christian conduct. Its aim 
is, primarily, to minister to pastorless be- 
lievers and inquirers. 


Some Results The circulation of these 


from Mr. papers in the last seven 
Ritchie’s years has led to the con- 
Press. version and the organiza- 


tion of groups of believers 
in a number of places where no missionary 
has ever gone. One of the best bilingual 
workers in the Mission, who preaches well 
in both Spanish and Quecha, was in charge 
of extensive estates away in the interior 
when El Heraldo first came to his hands. 
After reading several copies he made a 
four days’ journey to the nearest Mission 
for instruction and spiritual help. 


“At a place one week’s journey from the 
capital,” writes Mr. Ritchie, “I was in- 
troduced to a man who had come a long 
journey through the forests and over the 
mountains to place his children in school, 
and I gave him copies of our periodicals. 
From his far-away home he has sent sub- 
scriptions, has asked for the free-distribu- 
tion paper, and latterly has written asking 
for a pastor for his town, assuring us that 
there are many desirous of instruction in 
the truth. In the same week in which that 
appeal reached us, two others also came 
to hand, one from a community of In- 
dians in the South, the other from a man 
away ina Northern port. In each case they 
report a number of persons interested, and 
appeal for a pastor. There are to-day some 
fifteen or twenty such pastorless groups 
in different parts of Peru, most of which 
have never been visited by any preacher, 
native or foreign, other than the silent 
preacher from the press.” 


_ Notes. 


Mr. Ritchie believes that a press of this 
type should have practical features, and in- 
deed these are carried in his papers. Short, 
untechnical articles on agricultural subjects 
are found to be of great help to the 
readers. 

“One of our agents away in an isolated 
valley high up in the Andes found that by 
carrying out the instructions of El Cris- 
tiano he went through the wet season with- 
out losing a sheep, whereas he usually lost 
from twenty to thirty. One of the results 
is that in that little vest-pocket village 
and the surrounding hamlets we have fully 
one hundred subscribers.” 

Mr. Ritchie adds that, according to preva- 
lent opinion, the man whose sheep survive 
the epidemic which kills off others’ flocks, 
cannot be the heretic and impious man the 
priest declares him to be. If the instruc- 
tions of El Cristiano concerning practical 
matters work out so well, its advice con- 
cerning man and God, sin and redemption, 
they say, may be equally true. 

The organ fights concubinage,—that curse 
of South America,—alcohol, the corrosive 
propaganda of atheistic socialism. It in- 
structs Christians in matters concerning 
liberty of worship, rights of education, 
marriage and burial, where these rights are 
contested by Roman clericalism. It con- 
ducts a reasonable controversy with Rome, 
which all native South American evangel- 
icals deem of first importance, although 
some from Protestant countries are more 
ready to tone whatever is controversial. 


“The average mind formed in South 
America,’ says Mr. Ritchie, “is peopled 
with superstitions, poisoned by priestly 
teaching, contorted by medieval casuistry. 
If the distiller tells men that alcohol is 
good food and sound medicine, we denounce 
the error, yet if the priest tells men that 
there is a purgatory from which they and 
their relatives may be released by paying 
money, some would have us quiet about it.” 


El Cristiano is of other opinion. 


President Moreno of 
Ecuador illustrates in 
his “Creed” (which ap- 
peared lately in the Inter-American) the 
apotheosis of democracy which is so com- 
mon a note in present-day life. This cult 
of a perfected human society takes in his 
mind, apparently, the place of Christianity. 


“T believe in Liberty Almighty, Creator 
of Democracy and the Republic, and in Jus- 


South American 
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tice, the noblest, the severest and. the most 
beautiful of her daughters. 

“T believe in Work, which suffered be- 
neath the power of Slavery, descended into 
the hell of hunger and misery, and rose 
again after many days and many years and 
many centuries, covered with dust and 
blood from the ruin of Tyranny. 

“T believe in Progress from the infusoria 
to Man and from Man to the Unknown 
and Infinite, and I believe that every one 
ought to try to say to himself: ‘I believe 
in myself because I am will and faith, honor 
and conscience, and I believe in others be- 
cause others are society and love and hu- 
manity.’ 

“T believe in the Patria (Ecuador!), and 
I trust in her as a son trusts in the affection 
and watch-care of his mother..... I be- 
lieve in the resurrection of Social Justice, 
and in the glory of a life of goodness, sim- 
plicity and abnegation now, in the ages that 
are, and are to be.” 

Dr. V. C. de Almeida of Rio de Janeiro, 
whose conversion from Romanism to evan- 
gelical Christianity we lately recorded, was 
a clergyman of high standing!in the Ro- 
man Church. El Estandarte Evangelico 
speaks of him as having studied in Rome 
four years and as having engaged in the 
work of a priest eleven years in Brazil. 
He has held places of great importance in 
the life of his earlier connection. Thus he 
was director of the Political Union of 
Brazil and of the Catholic Center. He rep- 
resented Catholic Brazil in the Congress 
of Milan in 1910, where he was the single 
foreign delegate who spoke in public ses- 
sion before the six thousand Congress 
members. As journalist, he was one of the 
founders of the Catholic periodical, A 
Uniao. He occupied the presidency of the 
examining board in theology for the clergy 
of Rio de Janeiro, was member of the 
Papal Council of Vigilance, the Board of 
Ecclesiastical Censorship, etc. 

In his statement of change of faith, Dr. 
Almeida tells of the bitter struggles 
through which he passed before he was 
rid of clerical pride. 


“God wished to crush and annihilate 


within me this pride by every kind of - 


humiliation, and when I had reached the 
last depth He suddenly tore the veil from 
my eyes and directed my attention to the 
Scriptures, saying, ‘Take and read.’ I read 
then with clearness that which hitherto 
had been obscure,—that Christ, once sacri- 
ficed, is our only Propitiation, our only 
Hope, our one Mediator. This is the only 
and true Christianity. All else is apos- 
tasy,—the conscious apostasy of astute de- 


ceivers, the unconscious apostasy of the 
deceived.” : 


Dr. Almeida testifies to the hopelessness 
of the priesthood itself. 


“Though practising weekly confession of 
sin, I feared death and was tormented with 
the terror of hell. Yet I was exerting all 
my powers to the practice of virtue. So 
Saint Andrew Avelino, great director of 
consciences, in the hour of death cried 
trembling, ‘How shall I give account to 
the Supreme Judge?’ The doctrine of sal- 
vation by works is the exclusive cause of 
this fear, a fear which does not leave even 
the saints of Romanism in peace.” 


The Tragedy 
of Korea. 


Professor Hurlbert, who 
knows Korea with the inti- 
mate knowledge of long resi- 
dence, believes a determined effort to be on 
foot on the part of the Japanese milita- 
rists to root out Christianity from that land. 
They instinctively realize that Christian 
ethics endanger their system of control. 

“Christianity promised to become in 
Korea,” he says in the Continent, “a radiat- 
ing center of civilization for the whole 
of the Far East. The influence of it 
had already penetrated to the very heart of 
China. Thousands of Japanese of the 
lower orders, the kind among whom Jesus 
Christ moved, were being touched by the 
warmth and kindliness of the Christian 
communities in Korea.” 

The present activities of the Japanese 
authorities aim to end all such prospects. 
Consequently “the whole future course of 
Christian enlightenment in the Far East is 
immediately at stake.” Dr. Hurlbert urges 
Christians all over the United States to 
write without delay to President, senators 
and congressmen, demanding diplomatic 
pressure in behalf of outraged Korea. 

The stabbings and burnings and floggings 
are bad enough, but even more Mephisto- 
phelian the attempt to break down Korea 
(and China) by debauchery. The New 
Opium Ordinance for Korea practically es- 
tablishes a Japanese governmental monop- 
oly. (It is well known how drastic is the 
prohibition of opium in Japan itself; the 
Korean must be physically weakened and 
the Japanese protected from this vice.) One 
mssionary reports a thousand acres under 
poppy cultivation in his district in Korea, 
and another observer notes 184 fields in 
full bloom visible from the railway on the 
short stretch between Osaka and Kyoto. 
Another reporter mentions the planting of 
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brothels in Korean towns by the Japanese, 
and mentions a town of 1200 homes which 
is provided with 300 licensed liquor dealers. 
Koreans are appealing to Americans for 
help. We are glad to notice that Senator 
Phelan has introduced a resolution of sym- 
pathy for Korean national aspirations. 


Japanese Christians 
and Korea. 


Both Koreans and 
Americans are looking 
to the Japanese Chris- 
tians in the hope that they will show their 
solidarity with their unhappy brethren. We 
have no doubt they will not be disappointed. 
Mr. Gilbert Bowlés writes in the Japanese 
Evangelist of 
“the Japanese men and women who are 
standing like Old Testament prophets before 
their own people and pointing out the sins 
which are injuring the nation. Twice 
within the past few months have I heard 
such, facing the largest audience in Tokyo, 
rebuking the Japanese and defending the 
rights of others.” 

“A Japanese Christian who went last 
spring to help the Korean blind in Seoul, 
told me that he had more in common with 
the Christians of Korea than with the non- 
Christians of Japan.” We have no doubt 
this feeling is general in the household of 
faith, Mr. Bowles mentions two Chris- 
tian doctors, one Korean and the other Jap- 
anese, serving in a Christian hospital in 
Korea in intimate brotherliness. He urges 
the frequent visitation of Christians of both 
lands to each others’ countries, and joint 
campaigns of Korean, Japanese and Chi- 
nese Christians against opium, drink and 
commercialized vice. 


Brief Notes Professor Macalister of 
From Abroad. Cambridge University, 

England, who has recently 
died, was by common consent one of the 
brightest ornaments of the University. He 
was one of the world’s masters in the 
science of anatomy. 

“He could face a large class and lecture 
for an hour on one muscle, almost without 
a note, his interest and enthusiasm sustain- 
ing the interest of his hearers.” 

And this great scholar and man _ of 
science was a true child of the Kingdom. 
He filled the office of elder in St. Colum- 
ba’s Presbyterian Church from its founda- 
tion. His interest in the Sunday school was 
very deep and real. His Christian life and 


definite Christian belief helped many gen- 
erations of undergraduates,—his scientific 
eminence and simple Christian piety re- 
assuring those who were fearful of an 
insoluble contradiction between the life of 
faith and of scientific knowledge. 


The Traveling Preaching Mission of 
the Pilgrim Preachers is proving a useful 
form of evangelization. The third tour, 
from Exeter to London, finished in a Wim- 
bledon Theater where 2500 were present, 
and scores confessed Christ. The company 
on this journey included English, Scotch, 
Trish and Welsh, representatives of army 
and navy, of medicine and commerce. Men 
of all denominational connections partici- 
pated. “What promotes oneness? The 
heart’s occupation with Christ and with the 
need of the world.” Preaching was in 
market places, by roadside, in chapels and 
wherever else possible. The proclamation 
of the teaching of the Lord’s Second Com- 
ing was given a prominent place, and has 
awakened many who were without knowl- 
edge or interest in this hope of the Church. 


The Movement for Disestablishment of 
the English Church is being agitated 
from a new quarter. Important financial 
interests are debating the feasibility of put- 
ting the cost of the war largely upon the 
Establishment. The London Statist says: 

“What is wanted now is that the whole 
property of the Church, without exception, 
should be used for freeing the country 
from debt. That would be very materially 
serving the country and the Empire. Every 
single thing belonging to the Church (in- 
cluding Westminster Abbey) should be 
offered for sale, and the best evidence fur- 
nished that every penny that could be ob- 
tained, was obtained.” 

The World Alliance of Promoting 
Friendship through the Churches held 
at The Hague its second meeting—the first, 
at Constance, having been broken up by the 
outbreak of war. Delegates from fourteen 
countries were present. Dr. Deissmann 
wrote a letter to the meeting expressing his 
conviction that the invasion of Belgium 
was morally wrong, and this was confessed 
unanimously by the German delegation. 
French, German, Belgian and Italian dele- 
gates, with joined hands, condemned war 
and all ideas of revenge. 


Béziers, in the South of France, was 
the scene of terrible massacres in the days 
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of the crusade against the Albigenses. A 
French exchange gives us something more 
pleasant to connect with the old city of 
Languedoc. A ceremony took place in its 
cathedral last July, and the pastor of the 
Reformed Church, M. Chabas, was invited 
to be present in his official robe. The 
Catholic bishop, far from being disturbed 
at the sight of his Protestant colleague, 
greeted him from the pulpit as a symbol 
of the fraternization of all Christians for 
the making of a greater and better France. 


Zahradnik, the Secretary of State for 
Railways in Bohemia, is himself a Cath- 
olic priest. This makes highly significant 
his interview in L’Epoca concerning the de- 
manded reforms of Church teaching in the 
Czecho-Slovak state. He pointed out that 
the Vatican during the war used all its 
influence to protect Austria from dissolu- 
tion, and now that this has come contin- 
ually exhibits its dissatisfaction. Accord- 
ing to Zahradnik, it would gladly see the 
return of the old Austria with its hypocrisy 
and corruption, the Austria where the 
Emperor Francis Joseph had himself photo- 
graphed praying, while thousands upon 
thousands of his unhappy subjects were 
being forced to give up their lives for an 
unjust cause. “This is an Austria in which 
our people can never again live.” 

“The reforms demanded of the Vatican 
. have behind them some four hundred 
priests,” remarked the interviewer. “Four 
hundred!” exclaimed Zahradnik; “there are 
more than two thousand priests, and I 
am persuaded that the priesthood of 
the whole world will demand these re- 
forms. We receive daily adhesions from 
German, Hungarian and Polish priests, and 
even in Italy a large part of the clergy are 
demanding the abolition of celibacy. As 
for ourselves we shall insist on the people 
having part in the nomination of our 
bishops. In the past, German bishops have 
been forced upon us, and these not good 
and zealous men, but counts and barons. 
Ours is a serious and _ long-considered 
movement. The Pope cannot say that it is 
the work of a few men.” ; 

“It has been whispered,” suggested the 
interviewer, “that -a breaking. away from 
Rome is in sight.” 

Zahradnik shifted position and replied, 
“Our action does not have in view a break- 
ing away from Christ.” 


The Salvation Army Has Opened up 
Work in Czecho-Slovakia under the lead- 


ership of Colonel Larsson, who held his 
first public meeting in the Town Hall of 
Prague. The Government is friendly and 
has shown its confidence in the Army by 
promising to be responsible for the rent of 
all the buildings needed for the Salvation 
Army’s work in the Republic. It is to turn 
over to the Army a hotel for its Headquar- 
ters and Training Home. Certainly, there is 
ample material for the Army’s rescue work, 
In Prague, for example, are some five 
thousand friendless, degraded girls, and in 
general, although the Bohemians are intelli- 
gent and industrious, their morals are at a 
low ebb. Thieving is said to be very 
prevalent. 


.The Former Premier of Italy, the 
Hon. Luigi Luzzati, is of Jewish birth, but 
of Deist opinions, standing, as he says, 
“outside the pale of the churches.” Yet he 
feels constrained to make public confession 
of his admiration of our Lord and of the 
effect which His teachings have had upon 
men and nations. 

“In the Old Testament,” he says, “and 
especially in the New, words holy and good 
become transmuted into eternal formulas, 
which are capable of reproducing in all 
generations the effects first witnessed in 
those who had the incomparable joy of 
hearing them uttered.” 

Of comparisons with Buddha and other 
human teachers, he will have nothing. Re- 
plying to Dr. Formichi, an Italian expo- 
nent of Buddhism, he compares the teach- 
ing of the Benares mystic to an iceberg 
lit up by the sun; the Sermon on the Mount, 
in turn, being 
“the expression of the Heart Divine. In 
all history there has never been a sculptor 


of morals so great, so simple and so pow- 
erful as Jesus.” 


The Araucanian Indians who inhabit 
the Patagonian end of Argentina have 
never mingled with the white race, or 
adopted from it the religion of Rome, but 
still hold to their native Indian faiths. A 
young man of this race, Mr. J. M. Millan, 
was some years ago converted in the Bap- 
tist Church in Buenos Aires, and there en- 
tered upon a training course in the Baptist 
Theological Seminary in the same city. 
Now he has finished his course and re- 
turned to undertake missionary labor 
among his unevangelized people. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


BISHOP COTTON’S COLLECT. 


O God, Who hast made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face of 
the earth, and didst send Thy Blessed Son to preach peace to them that are afar off, 
and to them that are nigh; grant that all the people of this land may feel after Thee 
and find Thee, and hasten, O Heavenly Father, the fulfillment of Thy promise to pour 


out Thy Spirit upon all flesh; through Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


every Anglican Church in India.) 


An Appeal for Christian Colonists in 
South America is made in the East and 
the West by Mr. Barbrooke Grubb. This 
suggestion, together with that of Mr. 
Ritchie mentioned elsewhere, might well 
engage the attention of the Interchurch 
Forward Movement in the near future. 
Mr. Grubb tells us that 
“in the Chaco and similar regions it would 
be easy for a man with only a little capital 
to make a very comfortable living. They 
would have the help and society of Chris- 
tian men and women, and instead of strug- 
gling to make a fortune, in the meantime 
losing their own souls, they could, were they 
content with a reasonable living and pro- 
vision in case of breakdown or old age, and 
for the education of their families, have 
ample leisure to do the practical work of a 
missionary. Could such men be found, the 
problem of workers and the strain on home 
funds would be solved. What an object 
lesson to the cold, professing Christian 
world—men content with little gain for 
Christ’s sake, working like Paul with their 
own hands and chargeable to no one! If 
only an adequate number of Christian col- 
onies are established in strategic centers, 
the evangelization and civilization of most 
of these tribes can be easily accomplished.” 

As a consequence of the success of Mr. 
Grubb’s Mission the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment now looks to it to a great extent to 
rule the country and maintain Paraguayan 
authority. The Argentine and Bolivian 
governments are friendly and also inclined 
to help. Settlers and colonists seek Mr. 
Grubb’s aid and advice, yet until recently 
this great area claimed by three republics 
was worth nothing because no one could be 
found to occupy it for fear of the wild 
tribes. These Indians are now found to 
be safe and useful helpers of the settlers, 
and great companies in England and the 
United States are buying upland at a 
higher rate than that prevailing in Rho- 
desia.. Mr. Grubb’s work is to be seen in 
a branch of the English Church “complete 
in all its machinery” with church councils, 


(Used every day in 


vestries, sick and poor funds, Indian teach- 
ers and evangelists, schools, translated 
Bible and prayer book, vernacular hymns 
and churches. 


Mass Movements in Africa continue. 
In the Gold Coast and Lagos districts, the 
English Wesleyan Mission reports 33,000 
adult converts in eight years,—“the great- 
est harvest God has ever given us in any 
field.” Last year no fewer than 6700 adult 
converts were added to the Protestant 
Church of Uganda. By the regulations of 
the C. M. S. Mission, each of these must 
first be able to read and must: actually pos- 
sess his own copy of the Ganda New Tes- 
tament before he is admitted to baptism. 
Gulu, Northern Province of Uganda, has 
in the past proved a hard field, so hard that 
in 1909 it was temporarily abandoned, but 
in 1913 work was resumed, and there are 
now actually 58 outstations with 69 lay 
agents and 1100 adherents. Last year the 
adult baptisms numbered 292. Best of all, 
in 1918 six evangelists went out to the Su- 
dan, the first batch of missionaries from 
this young church. We have spoken of the 
great stirrings among the Nilotic Kavi- 
rondo. When the mass movement began 
some time ago, editions of five and ten 
thousand of the Gospels were. quickly 
swallowed up. In 1915, Mrs. Pleydell, for 
example, sold 2125 Gospels; in 1917, 7215. 
People walked thirty or forty miles to buy 
a Gospel, and would read it so often that 
they could recite whole passages by heart. 
When a Kavirondo convert stands up to 
make his confession of Christ he promises 
six things: To learn of Christ and serve 
Him, to pray every day in public and 
private, to give up all that is contrary to 
God’s Word, to agree to monogamy, to con- 
tribute to Christian expenses, and to teach 
relatives. For some time the native lead- 
ers who were heathen put everything in the 
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way of the women and girls becoming 
Christian. But they have become so not- 
withstanding this opposition. In February, 
1919, nearly three thousand girls met 
Bishops Willis and Heywood at the river 
Yala. Hundreds of these had had to bat- 
tle for the right to believe. During the 
war when very many of the Kavirondo 
entered the army, the movement was taken 
up by girls and women, and large numbers 
poured into the Kingdom, winning the 
Kavirondo home for Christ. 


The Sanyasi. There are 5,600,000 Sad- 
hus, or Holy Men, in India, and the 
Hindu agitator, Mr. Ghandi, declares that 
the country would be immensely benefited 
if they could be put to spinning yarn in- 
stead of living on the public. Every year 
long processions of these parasites march 
naked to the junction of the Ganges and 
Jumna rivers while tens of thousands of 
their devotees take up the dust on which 
they have walked, carrying it home for use 
in times of sickness or danger. But there 
are now Christian Sadhus also among them, 
as Sadhu Singh, of whom we have spoken. 
Various of these are members of the secret 
Sanyasi Mission, which numbers 24,000 
members, scattered all over India. Mrs. 
Parker writes of these in the Report of the 
American Presbyterian Mission: 

“The Bible is read and expounded, 
and Christian papers circulated. Eastern 
methods are sedulously followed, such as 
complete prostration of the body in prayer. 
The belief is held by them, that if men 
prayed in perfect faith, they would have 
constant visions of the Master Himself. 
Belonging to this secret Christian Brother- 
hood are various Sadhus and hermits of 
recognized holiness, and a large number of 
the members are educated and wealthy men 
of the upper classes, who freely subscribe 
towards the maintenance of the organiza- 
tion. The Sadhu Singh has often been 
present at their services, and has several 
times been mistaken for one of them. 
He has very earnestly begged that they 
would openly confess Christ, and their 
promise is that when the right moment 
comes they have every intention of doing 
so. 

A leading member of this organization 
has expressed in the Christian Patriot of 
Madras, his belief that its founder, as Paul, 
saw the Lord Jesus, and that the Apostle 
Thomas first evangelized India. The San- 
yasi works with all missions in India save 


the Roman. It regards Luther as one who 
purged Christendom of much idolatry. 

“Our creed is the Apostles’, which is read 
and repeated in our houses of worship. 
Our baptism is by immersion. We celebrate 
the Holy Communion every Sunday. We 
form congregations of fifteen members or 
more, and appoint ministers for shepherd- 
ing them. In places where the congrega- 
tions are too small to justify the existence 
of a separate house of worship, services are 
held in the house of a believer.” 


Changing India. The whole atmos- 
phere and climate of opinion is undergoing 
alteration. Miss Kelly, of the American 
Baptist Mission among the Telugus, re- 
marks that her Bible women are called in to 
read the Bible and pray with sick Hindus. 
Not long ago it used to be the Brahmin who 
was asked to read the mantras for the sick. 
Now they prefer the spiritual help of Chris- 
tian outcastes. On a recent occasion, Miss 
Kelly was pouring out medicine for a sick 
man when his sister stepped up and said, 
“Amma, will you not first ask God to bless 
the medicine you are about to give?” “I 
always do,” replied the missionary, and 
while she prayed these non-Christians stood 
with bowed heads. . 

A Methodist Report before us tells us 
something of Ishwar Dayal, one of Metho- 
dism’s local preachers. When he was sent 
to his present appointment in 1914, there 
was not a Christian man, woman or child 
within twenty miles of his village. Now 
there are four hundred Christians living 
in fourteen villages, all converted since the 
outbreak of the Great War. As late as 
1906, this pastor was an idolater and even 
worse, for he had joined a religious order 
which taught that salvation is found in 
drunkenness, the exhilaration of intoxica- 
tion being, according to its theory, fellow- 
ship with God. This connection brought 
him to a state of chronic alcohol intoxi- 
cation from which he was finally delivered 
by the Saviour. Though a high caste man 
his special ministry is among low castes. 

The same Report tells of ‘another con- 
verted Hindu drunkard who works as lay 
preacher, leaving his fields at two o’clock 
every day except in harvest to give his 
afternoons to visiting the sick, teaching 
new converts, praying with inquirers, etc. 
The Hindus poisoned his cow, hoping that 
he would interpret this as the enmity of evil 
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spirits and forsake Christ. They have also 
cut his unripe grain in the fields, but none 
of these things move him. 


Mr. Charles Ernest Scott of Tsinanfu, 
China, sends us this life story from that 
land to illustrate what the status of women 
is there. 


“T had a gift from home,” he says, “which 
I used to open a girls’ primary school in a 
certain mountain village. That village had 
never seen a school either for boys or girls. 
I sent one of our Girls’ High School gradu- 
ates there to teach. Her intelligence, at- 
tractiveness and modesty speedily won the 
hearts of the village women, and made the 
village men take note what ‘a girl’ could be- 
come. Among those who came to see her 
was a young woman, an only child, whose 
father was headman of the village—a 
coarse, brutal fellow. Soon the mother 
died, and the father blamed her death on 
the daughter’s having had relations with the 
Christian teacher (‘foreign devil of the 
second degree,’ as they call a Christian dis- 
ciple of a missionary). . 

“The daughter was charmed with the 
teacher, who loved her in her sorrow, and 
comforted her as no one else could. 
Through her she began to learn of Christ, 
the Rest Giver. Also that there was a bet- 
ter way than that of the time-honored hea- 
then custom of betrothing a girl baby to a 
baby boy. For she had from babyhood been 
betrothed to a boor whom she had never 
seen, and who, as the years rolled around, 
had become an idiot through unbridled ex- 
cesses. The time was approaching for her 
to wed, and her father began to press her. 
An engagement is as binding among the 
Chinese as a marriage with us, and practi- 
cally everybody marries. An unmarried 
woman! Who ever heard of such a strange 
and disgraced creature! The leaven of the 
Gospel which makes for liberty was at work 
in her mind. She realized that she was 
bound to a living death,—unnatural and 
outrageous,—and what little of the Gospel 
she had absorbed gave her power to resist. 
She told her father that she would not 
marry this man. In a rage he beat her, 
went off and got drunk, and came back only 
to beat her the more. He taunted her with 
unfiliality, laying her new and unexpected 
stubbornness to the foreign devil religion. 
(It is indeed true that this religion, when 
given a chance, turns the world of iniquity 
and injustice upside down.) He cursed her 
for the sin of not wanting progeny to wor- 
ship the ghosts of the ancestors, and vowed 
she should marry even if he had to kill her 
in the process. 

“She knew that his ‘face’ was involved, 
and ‘face’ with a heathen is often more than 
life. If she had only been blessed with a 
Christian mother to whom she could have 


turned! The next best thing was to go to 
the Christian teacher and pour out her woe 
in her sympathetic ears. The father found 
her there, and dragged her screaming to his 
home. There the curious neighbors (who 
always gather outside to enjoy somebody 
else’s family squabble) knew by her groans 
that she was being done nearly to death. 
No law in China curbs such a parent’s un- 
righteous authority. Disgraced beyond 
measure in the eyes of all, the girl awoke 
in the night from her stupor of pain, 
soaked matchheads in water and drank the 
poison. Another woman’s heart broken by 
heathenism; another life sacrificed to the 
Moloch of honorable custom; another one 
of the myriads of inarticulate women suf- 
ferers, strangled by the heartless system in 
which they are enmeshed!” 


Brief Mission Notes. The China In- 
land Mission Is Having Large Ingather- 
ings,—25,000 in the five years of war 
time. In this period one third of its ac- 
cessions during the entire fifty-three years 
of its existence have taken place. When 
J. Hudson Taylor arrived in China, there 
were but 15 Protestant Mission stations 
with 200 missionaries. To-day there are 
5700 Protestant missionaries located at 90 
central stations with 5000 outstations. The 
number. of communicants is 300,000, with 
as many more under Christian instruction. 


The China Inland Mission deputes one 
of its members, Mr. Vale, to give all his 
time to translation and editorial work. The 
Chinese Illustrated News, which he issues, 
has a circulation of 24,000. in all parts of 
the world. A series of “Gospel Talks” for 
general use has reached a circulation of 
two million copies. Mr. Stewart has in- 
trusted to this agency the preparation of 
literature for mass distribution in China. 
One of these books, “Truth Sought and 
Found,” has been sent out in a total edition 
of five million copies. The China Inland 
Mission has also prepared for Mr. Stewart, 
posters with Scripture and explanation, 
beautifully printed and illustrated, which 
are put up everywhere on street walls in 
Chinese cities after the manner of the 
Cigarette Trust posters. 


Lowrie Institute in Shanghai is a Pres- 
byterian school whose board of eighteen 
directors is now made up almost wholly of 
Chinese graduates of the institution. These 
“old boys” have just raised $25,000 for an 
endowment fund. In Chefoo, $8000 has 
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been subscribed for a Y. M. C. A. building, 
and the leadership in the movement has 
been furnished by the elders and younger 
men of the Chefoo Presbyterian Church. 

Charles E. Scott who has been evan- 
gelizing out of Tsinanfu, China, writes: 

“One of the marked features of the trip 
was the searching out in the scattered vil- 
lages of the isolated Christians,—in most 
instances old men, usually unable to read, 
often blind or deaf or otherwise decrepit. 
Few situations are more pathetic than those 
in which these single believers find them- 
selves,—alone spiritually in the midst of a 
crowd; no heavenward stimulus from any 
human around them. What impresses one 
increasingly in the real China, the China 
out of Christ, is its helplessness, its hope- 
lessness, its hellishness, its lovelessness, tts 
lostness.” 

Two Chinese Colporteurs in Shanghai 
have been doing thorough work in the year 
past. With the exception of the fashion- 
able streets of the foreign quarter, there is 
scarcely a street in the city which they have 
not visited. They work from house to 
house, omitting none, and beginning morn- 
ings at the place they left off on the pre- 
ceding evening. They explain that the sale 
price of the books does not represent their 
real value, that their mission is not com- 
mercial but evangelistic. Very few refuse 
to buy, and these usually because they al- 
ready possess the Word. 


The Public Schools of Japan Use Their 
Influence Persistently against Chris- 
tianity, the Rev. Albertus Pieters tells us. 
Teachers do not hesitate to speak against 
Christianity and to reprimand their pupils 
for going to church or Sunday school. The 
common schools are the citadels of bigoted 
nationalism. A school textbook having 
alluded to the amulets and charms used at 
shrines as superstitious, objection was made 
in the Imperial Diet, and the Department 
of Education promised to suppress the of- 
fensive statement. Instead of allowing ad- 
vanced moral and religious ideas to enter 
the schools, a systematic effort is made to 
inculcate reverence for the old heathenism, 
by regularly bringing the children to wor- 
ship at the shrines of the local divinities. 
Occasionally the teacher takes a different 
attitude. Thus in a government high school 
for girls, the instructor in ethics asked if 
any present knew about the Christian reli- 
gion, and affirmed that “in all history there 
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has been no character like that of Christ; 
no one who has ever shown such unselfish 
pure love for mankind.” But the statement 
awakened “amazement,” so unusual and un- 
expected was it from the mouth of a gov- 
erment teacher. 


A Buddhist Kindergarten in Morioka, 
Japan, opened to take the patronage 
from a flourishing Christian one, is adver- 
tised as a place where religion is not taught. 


The Mass Emigration of Koreans to 
Manchuria continues, and the Christians 
emigrating are evangelizing their co-emi- 
grants. They establish churches and pri- 
mary schools. : 

“A very satisfactory sign of growth has 
been the founding of a number of mission- 
ary societies among these new churches, 
which support an evangelist among the 
many heathen communities that have 
sprung up like mushrooms in the last two 
years.” 

There Are Twenty-five Small Y. M. 
C. A.’s in South Travancore, India, as a 
result of a tour made some years ago by 
Messrs. McConaughy and Eddy. None are 
large enough to afford a secretary, yet the 
combined membership is over 1200. Dur- 
ing the year these volunteer workers con- 
ducted 1009 prayer meetings, 53 Bible 
classes, 6 night schools, 27 athletic meets, 
205 literary meetings and 375 vegetable gar- 
Fifty-two members joined the 
Church. The budget for this entire work 
was but $83! 


There Is a Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society in Ceylon, wholly man- 
aged by Ceylonese, no missionary having 
any part in its affairs. In its field on four 
islands off the northwest coast of Ceylon, 
are three churches and nine schools. An 
annual budget of $1000 provides, in addition 
to the foregoing, for the support of twenty- 
five poor island girls and boys in the Amer- 
ican Board boarding schools. 


A Ford Car Is a Great and Useful 
Adjunct to a Mission Station. Mr. 
Harper of Sharakpur, India, writes of the 
help the one given his mission has been. 
It has made possible more frequent short 
visits to many villages, and longer itinera- 
tions without fatigue and waste of strength. 
Its service has been varied. 


“Tt has been piled to the top of the seat- 
backs with camp luggage with two or three 
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helpers on the summit. It has been loaded 
with village children off to boarding school. 
It has been transformed into a traveling 
dispensary during the influenza epidemic, 
and has made unexpected trips to carry sick 
people to the hospital. It has been a mov- 
ing van for the transfer of village preachers 
and their families to a new field. It has 
carried the missionary and Indian pastor to 
see justice done in cases of persecution. It 
has brought leading Christians from the 
Lahore Church to hold evangelistic meet- 
ings in our villages. Its swift and silent 
approach has kept more than one village 
school to a higher standard of efficiency.” 

The 3000 miles it traveled could have 
been doubled if the cost of upkeep were 
provided. Its work has been supplemented 
by a bicycle which covered 2250 miles by 
foot power. 


Nadars and Maravars are rival sects in 
South India, the latter being on a higher 
step of caste than the former. Fifteen 
years ago in the Tinnevelli District, the 
Nadars were pressing their claims for ad- 
mission into Hindu temples, which claims 
were fiercely contested by the Maravars. 
Feuds and riots were the consequence. 
Since then the Nadars have been becoming 
Christians, the great bulk of the Christian 
community in Tinnevelli belonging to that 
caste. They are forging far ahead of the 


Maravars who have, on their part, been © 


slowly sinking because of drunkenness, 
laziness and quarrels. 


The Lingayats of the Deccan are 
another Hindu group among whom Chris- 
tian awakenings are observable. The Rev. 
Nanappa Desai, a Methodist evangelist, 
sprung from this community, is itinerating 
among them. The Lingayats are agricultur- 
ists, devotees of Siva, repudiators of 
caste. Their distinctive badge is the Lin- 
gam, or male phallic emblem. Men, women 
and children wear it and are never without 
it. It is placed on the left hand of the 
deceased when the body is committed to 
the grave. In life it is worn in a small sil- 
ver box attached either to the left arm, or 
to the forehead. This emblem is con- 
sidered as preéminently the symbol of the 
god Siva. 

The Telugu Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety in India has sent a Christian pastor 
to shepherd Telugu emigrants to Natal. 
The result is the development of two 
groups of Telugu Baptist Churches in 


Natal, carrying on their work well, and 
far better able to finance its enterprises 
than the parent society in India. 


Important Mass Movements to Chris- 
tianity in New Guinea were announced 
by Dr. Gunning at a mission conference at 
Utrecht reported in the Maand-blad der 
Samenwerkende Zendings-Corporaties. 


A Native Evangelist of the Congrega- 
tionalist Mission among the Ovibundu 
has this personal history back of him: 
Captured in war, sold as a slave for cloth, 
in servitude in a distant land for twenty 


years, a convert to chance missionary 
preaching, emancipation, return to his 
homeland. There he is found to be the 


heir to the chieftainship, but this he re- 
nounces for a life of Christian service as 
evangelist. 


The Basutoland Mission of the Hugue- 
not Churches of France is now within 
measurable distance of self-support, four 
fifths of its budget being provided on the 
field. Native pastors, too, are beginning to 
take up the work of the French mission- 
aries. The native membership is now 21,022 
besides 12,688 catechumens. The baptisms 
for 1918 numbered 1722. 


Mr. Aneese Fayyadh, a Syrian Colpor- 
teur of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, died of hunger during the recent fam- 
ine period in Syria. When greatly in 
need of food himself, he would sell a few 
Scriptures and divide the money with two 
starving companions till he could no longer 
go about. Not until he was dead did it 
become known that he was in such dire 
need. ‘His self-denial for Christ’s sake 
was without parallel.” 


A Boys’ School Was Started Some 
Years Ago by a Presbyterian Pastor in 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, in the corner of his 
church. It soon outgrew its improvised ac- 
commodations, and the Masonic Lodge of 
the city offered it new quarters in their 
Temple (a former Catholic church), and 
guaranteed the support of the teachers 
working under the pastor principal. 


In Colomba, Guatemala, the Russell- 
ites have been doing chivalrous work. 
The little Presbyterian Church of sixty 
has been reduced to twenty-five by their 
propaganda. 
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The Extent to Which the Foreign Field 
Is Coming to the Help of the Home Man- 
agement in the support of missions comes 
out in the last Report of the American Pres- 
byterian Board. In 1905 home contribu- 
tions amounted to $1,189,759 (foreign field 
contributions to $198,159). In 1919 the con- 
tributions on the field had risen to $1,147,- 
562 or nearly as much as the entire home 
contributions fourteen years previously. 
While the home income increased 117 per 
cent in these years, the foreign field income 
increased 480 per cent! About seven cents 
out of a dollar are required for administra- 
tion purposes, but because of this large 
contribution on the field, for every dollar 
contributed through the Presbyterian Board 
$1.43 is actually used on the foreign field. 


Swedish Americans Are Making a Fine 
Record in the work of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Eric 
Lund pioneered the Philippine Islands, by 
his translations of the New Testament into 
the three principal dialects of the Visayan, 
giving the Scriptures to one seventh of the 
population of the archipelago. Miss Annie 


Johnson’s school and. evangelism among 
Filipinos have called forth high praise 
from Mr. Robert E. Speer, who character- 
ized them as among the best and most 
worth-while institutions in the Orient. Dr. 
Ola Hanson’s work among the wild Kachins 
of Upper Burma has won the approbation 
of the British Government. O. L. Swanson 
of Golaghat, Assam, is a great evangelist 
and Bible instructor. Dr. Wm. Axling of 
Tokyo is doing almost the most important 
social institutional work in Japan. Miss 
Sigrid Johnson, superintendent of nurses 
at the Clough Memorial Hospital, Ongole, 
South India, is a leader in her field. Num- 
bers of others are in educational mission 
work,—Mr. E. J. Anderson in Shanghai, 
Miss Lindberg at Moulmein, Burma, Miss 
Ryden in charge of the Karen school at 
Shwegyin, Burma, Mrs. Salquist of the 
Girls’ School at Suifu, China, Miss Lager- 
gren of the Bible Training school, Iloilo, 
Miss Danielson evangelizing among women 
in Osaka. In medicine, Dr. Ahlquist is in 
charge at Tura, Assam, and Dr. Ostrom on 
the Congo. And there are many other 
names of Swedish origin. 


EXEGETICAL NOTES. 


If so be ye have tasted that the Lord ts 
gracious. To whom coming, as unto a liv- 
img stone..... it Jha, Baw 


This is an allusion to Ps. xxxiv. 8, “O 
taste and see that the Lorn is good.” There 
is in the word “gracious” the suggestion of 
a play on words,—that Christos is chrestos, 
“sweet,” or “gracious.” 

Bishop Moule makes this beautiful com- 
ment: 


“The Greek word used by Peter for 
‘coming’ is cast into a verbal form which 
implies not a solitary isolated arrival, but 
a coming again, a coming always, a coming 
(shall I say?) almost with the instinctive 
frequency with which we draw our breath; 
certainly with the continuous regularity 
with which we take food. It suggests our 
incessantly coming to the Rock for strength 
and to the Life for life, asking Him every 
day to begin with us again. What I find 
in my old age more and more, is that the 
one way, certainly for me, is every day to 
beseech the Lord to begin His life proc- 
esses of mercy, as to their essence, over 
again; again to show the soul its need, 
again to show His power to save, and 


then again to let in the life stream of His 
indwelling self upon the springs of thought 
and will.” 


_ Because Christ also suffered for us, leav- 
img us an example, that ye should follow his 
steps. “1 Pet. 1. 21. 


The word for example is upogrammos, or 
copy, t.e., the letters under which school 
children write when first they essay writ- 
ing. It is an interesting fact that most of 
the copy books of the Christian schools 
(found, for example, in Egyptian papyrus 


troves) contain copy sentences such as 
“The grace of Jesus Christ conquers. 
Amen.” “Jesus Christ! Alleluia! O 


Eternal Life!” 


Foraswiuch as ye know that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver 
OTE) (Of OUOh os 5 <5 ip IEA ese 

Peter here, as elsewhere, exhibits a hardly 
concealed contempt of money. So in Acts 
ili. 6, “Silver and gold have I none,’ and 
in’ Acts viii. 20, “Thy money perish with 
thee.” 
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_ Looking for and hasting unto the com- 
ing of the day of God. 2 Pet. iii. 12. 


The margin indicates the better reading, 
“Awaiting and hasting the coming of the 
day of the Lord.” The Jews believed that 
by faithful obedience to the Law they 
would speed the First Coming. Christians 
by faithful obedience to the final and great 
commission of Christ can hasten the preach- 
ing of the Gospel in all the world for a 
witness, and with this the Second Advent. 


Canon Farrar has pointed out the au- 
tobiographical in the two Epistles of Pe- 
tera 


“Christ had said to him, ‘Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock,’ .... and Peter speaks 
in the Epistle of a rock, the corner stone 
of a spiritual house, and of Christians as 
living stones built into it. Christ had 
sternly reproved him when he made himself 
a stumblingblock, and he sees how perilous 
it is to turn the Lord’s will into a rock of 
offense, using the two very words which lie 
at the heart of those two consecutive mo- 
ments that had been the crisis of his life. 
When he had rashly pledged his Master 
to pay the Temple didrachm our Lord in- 
deed accepted the obligation, but at the 
same time had taught him that the children 
were free; and Peter here teaches the 
churches that though free they are still to 
submit for the Lord’s sake to every human 
ordinance. 

“Bound by the quantitative conceptions of 
Jewish formalism he had once asked 
whether he was to forgive his brother up 
to seven times, and he has so well learnt 
the lesson as to tell his converts that love 
shall cover the multitude of sins. In an- 
swer to his too unspiritual question as to 
what reward the apostles should have for 
having forsaken all to follow Christ, he had 
heard the promise that they should sit on 
thrones, and throughout this Epistle his 
thoughts are full of the future glory and of 
its amaranthine crown. (The ‘crown of glory 
that fadeth not away,’ 1 Pet. v. 4, is the 
amaranthine chaplet of the conqueror’s 
glory, not the transient Nemean parsley 
nor the Isthmian pine; in 1 Pet. i. 4, ‘that 
fadeth not away’ the word also is amaran- 
thine. ) 

“He had seen his Lord strip off His upper 
garment and tie a towel round his waist 
when with marvelous self-abasement He 
stooped to impress the lesson of humility. 
He is therefore led insensibly to the in- 
tensely picturesque expression that they 
should tie on humility like a dress fastened 
with knots. At a very solemn moment of 
his life, Christ had told him that Satan de- 
sired to have him and the other apostles that 
he might sift them as wheat, and he warns 
the Church of the prowling activity and 


power of the devil, using respecting him the 
word ‘adversary’ which occurs nowhere else 
in the Epistles, but more than once in the 
sayings of the Lord. Again and again on 
the last evening of the life of Christ he had 
been bidden to watch and pray, and had 
fallen because he had not done so; and 
watchfulness is a lesson on which he now ' 
most earnestly insists. He had been one 
of the few faithful eyewitnesses of the buf- 
fets and weals inflicted on Christ in His 
sufferings, and of His silence in the midst 
of reviling, and to these striking circum- 
stances he makes a very special reference 
(ii. 22, 23). He had seen the Cross up- 
lifted from the ground with its awful bur- 
den, and respecting that Cross he uses a 
very peculiar expression. He had heard 
Jesus warn Thomas of the blessedness of 
those who having not seen, yet believed, and 
he quotes almost the very words (i. 8). 
He had been thrice exhorted to tend and 
feed Christ’s sheep, and the pastoral image 
is prominent in his mind and exhortations. 
Lastly, he had been specially bidden, when 
converted, to strengthen his brethren, and 
this from first to last is the avowed object 
of his present letter.” 

Farrar thinks the use of the word “taber- 
nacle” in 2 Pet. i. 13, 14, is a subtle reminis- 
cence of the Transfiguration (Luke ix. 33). 
Peter now understood that the day of type 
was over; that as the Word was made flesh 
and “tabernacled among us” (the literal 
of “dwelt” in John i. 14) so the Spirit 
makes of the body of man this tabernacle, 
and the temple. The word for decease in 
2 Pet. i. 15 is the unusual one exodos, which 
is used of the Lord’s death in Luke ix. 31,— 
another proof that in this passage Peter is 
referring to the Transfiguration experience. 
The prophecy of Christ in Matt. xvi. 28 of 
His immediate coming is perhaps explained 
by the Transfiguration manifestation. At 
least, Peter seems to say so when he speaks 
of having made known “the power and 
coming (Parousia) of our Lord.... 
when we were with him in the holy mount.” 
Farrar suggests that the Transfiguration 
took place at night, which would account 
for the following comparison of the word 
of prophecy to “a light that shineth in a 
dark place.” 


Difficulties in the Theory of a Double 
Isaiah. We do not refer to the indefi- 
nitely subdivided Isaiah of Canon Cheyne, 
who thinks to find many authors in the 
sixty-six chapters! That is but the fanati- 
cism of negative criticism. But for those 
who believe Isaiah to be the work of two, 
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or possibly three, writers, there are also 
grave difficulties. In both of the divisions 
into which a moderate criticism has severed 
the Book are found the same idioms, the 
same phrases, the same ideas, the same fig- 
ures of speech, so that one is driven to in- 
fer the same fundamental authorship. Let 
us particularize. 

1. The title used for God—‘“the Holy 
One of Israel”—is used twenty-five times 
in Isaiah, and but six times in all the other 
books of the Old Testament. It is, there- 
fore, almost peculiar to Isaiah. But it oc- 
curs on both sides of the fortieth chapter— 
the critic’s equator—with almost equal fre- 
quency,—twelve times in chapters i. to 
xxxix. and thirteen times in chapters xl. to 
Ixvi. 

2. The title, “the mighty One of Israel,” 
is absolutely peculiar to Isaiah, occurring 
four times in this prophecy and not again 
in the Scriptures. The first occurrence is 
in i. 24; the second in xxx. 29, and the last 
two in the alleged “Second Isaiah,” xlix. 
26 and Ix. 16. 

3. The phrase, “for the mouth of the 
Lorp hath spoken it,” is found nowhere but 
in Isaiah, and there three times. The dis- 
tribution of these three texts could not have 
been more duly made if the writer in the 
eighth century B. C. had had it in view to 
‘disprove critical theories of the twentieth 
century A. D. The first is found in i. 20; 
the second in xl. 5; and the third in Iviii. 14. 

4. An idea which is unique to Isaiah is 
that of “the highway.” “And there shall be 
an highway for the remnant of his people” 
(xi. 16); “And an highway shall be there, 
and a way, and it shall be called The way 
of holiness” (xxxv. 8). But this concept 
is equally frequent in “Second Isaiah.” 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lorn” (xl. 3); 
“And I will make all my mountains a way, 
and my highways shall be exalted” (xlix. 
11); “Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare the 
way” (Ivii. 14) ; “Prepare ye the way of the 
people; cast up, cast up the highway” (Ixii. 
10). 

5. Matthew Arnold was fond of remark- 
ing on Isaiah’s teaching concerning “the 
remnant.” “Except the Lorp of hosts had 
left unto us a very small remnant, we 
should have been as Sodom” (i. 9). . This 
idea marches through the Book to the end: 
Webi SoA ANS o6t, ILS SON AAO PARS ei les aust. 


14; xvii. 3, 6; xxi. 17; xxviii. 5; xxxvii. 31 
and in the alleged Deutero-Isaiah, xlvi. 3 
and Ixv. 8, 9. 

6. The exaltation of Zion, of Zion’s mis- 
sion and of Zion’s future, is imprinted on 
every part of the Book of Isaiah. “Out of 
Zion shall go forth the law” (ii. 3); 
“And the Lorp will create upon every dwell- 
ing place of mount Zion, .... a cloud and 
smoke by day, and the shining of a flaming 
fire by night” (iv. 3,5). So also in xviii. 7; 
DOGMA OR Seas 168 seantih NGS ssc, ws 
ox, 19% Sexi : SSexiil wo eV See atem 
we pass the frontier of the fortieth 
chapter we find the same Zionist pzan. 
“I will place salvation in Zion for Israel my 
glory” (xlvi. 13; li. 3); “Awake, awake; 
put on thy strength, O Zion’ (lii. 1; lvii. 
13; lix. 20); “And all they that despised 
thee shall bow themselves down at the soles 
of thy feet; and they shall call thee, . 
The Zion of the Holy One of Israel (Ix. 
14), -Sovalsomixre ls aiscy alee vate: 

7. “They shall be in pain as a woman 
that travaileth” (xiii. 8) is a figure which 
is repeated in xxi. 3 and xxvi. 17. But we 
also find it in xii, 143 liv. 1 and Ixviy 7 — 
chapters alleged to be written by another 
than Isaiah, the son of Amoz. 

8. A minor indication is found in the 
fact that the Hebrew word for “streams 
of water” in xxx. 25 and “water courses” 
in xliv. 4 is found only in Isaiah, and this in 
each of the two alleged separate compo- 
sitions. 

9. A mark of literary style which char- 
acterizes Isaiah is emphatic reduplication. 
This is found all through the prophecy. 
For example, in ii. 7,8: “Their land also is 
full of silver and gold, neither is there any 
end of their treasures; their land also is 
full of horses, neither is there any end of 
their chariots: their land also is full of 
idols; they worship the work of their own 
hands, that which their own fingers have 
made.” Similar passages are vi. 11; viii. 9; 
xxiv. 16, 19. But also after the fortieth 
chapter can this stylistic peculiarity be ob- 
served. “Comfort ye, comfort ye my peo- 
pleco Speak ye comfortably to Jeru- 
salem” (xl. 1, 2); “I, even I, am he that 
blotteth out thy transgressions .... and 
will not remember thy sins” (xliii. 11 and 
25); “I, even I, have spoken; yea, I have 
called him: I have brought him” (xlviii. 
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15). Other instances of this 
found in li, 12; lvii. 17; Lxii. 10. 

While there are these qualities of a com- 
mon style in both sections of the Book of 


idiom are 


Isaiah, this style differs markedly from that 
of Ezekiel and the postexilic writers, 
among whom the critics would place the 
hypothetical author of chapters xl. to lxvi. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Dr. Martin’s Translation of a Second 
Nippur Flood Tablet. In September, 
1918, we reprinted from the Methodist 
Quarterly a translation by Prof. W. W. 
Martin of a remarkable Flood tablet 
from the Nippur collection in the Univer- 
sity of Pennyslvania. In the same publica- 
tion Professor Martin has issued the trans- 
lation of an even more striking tablet,—one 
of the most important documents, if this 
translation is upheld, which modern exca- 
vation has up to the present brought to 
light. Its date is fixed between 2500 and 
2000 B. C. It relates the story of the Flood 
and the deliverance of Noah. The colophon 
states this tablet to be a hyrnn of praise, 
and Dr. Martin believes it “a temple psalm, 
a prototype of the historical psalms of the 
Hebrews.” 

In August, 1915, the New York Times 
published under the yellow title, “Noah, Not 
Adam, Ate the Apple,” the complete text 
of Langdon’s translation of Nippur Tablet 
No. 1 in Vol. 10 of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Babylonian Publications. © In 
January, 1917, Prof. Morris Jastrow in ex- 
amining critically Professor Langdon’s 
work insisted that the original had nothing 
whatever to do with the fall of man, or the 
flood; denied all sense to the Oxford pro- 
fessor’s production; asserted that “his en- 
tire interpretation of the text must be 
‘reversed,” and even accused him of “sup- 
plying words that do not exist in the text.” 

Then he set to work on his own interpre- 
tation, starting with an original translation 
of a part of the text. His translation 
proved ‘so improper that its publication 
would, according to Professor Martin, close 
the mails to it. 

Langdon’s translation is certainly about as 
unintelligible a one as could well be made 
out of the original. This official translator 
believes the tablet to be written in Su- 
merian, a language which, according to 
some authorities, has no existence. Its 
wooden nonsense was so apparent as to in- 


cite Professor Martin, an accomplished 
Semitic scholar, to go to Philadelphia to 
make a personal examination of the original 
tablet. He concluded that it was written, 
not in the problematical Sumerian, but in 
early Babylonian, the language of the Code 
of Hammurabi, and that one familiar with 
the sign-values of the Hammurabi Code, 
and with the vocabularies of these Babylo- 
nian writings, had all the equipment neces- 
sary for transliteration and translation. 

The outcome of Dr. Martin’s labor is a 
document of singular interest, and one 
which goes far to invalidate the presuppo- 
sitions of much historical criticism. It 
clearly indicates that the religious concep- 
tions in the dawn of human history were 
far loftier than in later times, that there 
has not been a steady evolution in religious 
thought, but on the contrary, continual re- 
trogressions save where, as in Judaism and 
Christianity, Divine revelations have been 
given. The story of the Flood in Genesis 
is paralleled by a document dating four 
hundred years before Abraham. The 
Fatherhood of God and His watchcare over 
His people find touching expression in this 
clay tablet of a remote past. 


Dr. Martin’s Translation of the Ob- 
Column tf. 


1. Ali flesh was wicked before God, the 


2. Was filled with wickedness. 

3. All flesh was wicked before God, 

4. The earth was filled with wickedness. 

5. Ur was wicked, the city of God. 

6. The city of God, Ur, was wicked. 

7. The right of the flesh of the earth 
was cut down, laid low. 

8. Noah had the image of his Creator, 
was a prophet. 

9. He proclaimed God. 
wicked. 

10. Alone of all flesh. 

11. Noah was a prophet of God Most 
High, 

12. He proclaimed the Most High. 

13. In the land the raven spoiled every- 
where. 

14. The kite spoils, slays everywhere. 


He was not 
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15. The lion spoils everywhere. 

16. The wolf plunders the flock every- 
where. 

17. The dog approached the kid in re- 
pose, 

18. As it fed on the grass undisturbed. 

19. Everywhere the master spoiled the 
servant, 

20. Who wept tears of blood in every 
place. 

21. They slay, they spoil the widow and 
the orphan, 

22. The prosperous 
where their property. 

23. Mother and mother everywhere, 

24. Father and father everywhere, 

25. Destroy my words; their prophets 
are in want. 

26. Man knows not the commandments 
anywhere, 

28. The prince does not speak wisdom. 

29. The deceiver deceives everywhere. 

30. The judge of the city speaks for hire. 

31. God the Most High spake to Noah 
and his seed as follows: 

32. I am greatly angered at man: from 
the face of the earth I will wipe him off. 

(The lines following are effaced. Dr. 
Martin thinks they natrated the command 
to build the ark.) 


take away every- 


Obverse, Column 2. 


1. Property and food verily thou shalt 
bring into the ship. 

2. Thou and thy flesh shall enter. I 
will make an end wholly of the earth. 

3. With a flood I will make an end. 


4. Seven nights and seven days I will | 


make 

5. Waters to descend. 
end wholly of the earth. 

6. God made him know, God made him 
know. 

7. God spake to him. 

8. He went into the ship from his place. 

9. Noah, his sons and their families, 

10. Went into the ship. Food, property 
of every kind, 

11. Of every kind they brought in. 


I will make an 


12. Then the rain came descending 
everywhere. 

13. The earth in a fearful manner and 
wholly 


14. Was destroyed with a flood. 

15. At the end of seven nights and seven 
days wholly 

16. Men and everything were destroyed 
from the land. 

17. Ur, where the brethren and strangers 
all meet, 

18. That land had sinned. 

19. Yet there God had revealed knowl- 
edge. 

50. Righteousness in the 
wisdom, 

21. God had caused them to be revealed. 

22. Noah was a man of wisdom: 


flesh and 


24. There the name of God was revealed 
in His temple. 

25. They responded there “A fleluia, Al- 
leluia, Alleluia :’ 

26. His sons loved to praise his name on 
the Sabbath. 

27. Now God said: 
enter My Temple. 

28. They do not proclaim My glory in 
sacrifices.” 

29. God said again: 

30. “My sons shall be destroyed, My 
sons shall be destroyed everywhere.” 

31. God destroyed not Noah; his image 
He destroyed not; everyone else was 
smitten. 

32. The garden of God was destroyed. 
Ur was made a swamp. 
33. He caused it to be made a swamp. 

Noah was in the ship. 

34. There was the first day and the first 
month. 

35. There was the second day and the 
second month. 

36. There was the third day and the 
third month. 

37. There was the fourth day and the 
fourth month. 

38. There was the fifth day and the fifth 
month. 

39. There was the sixth day and the 
sixth month. 

40. There was the seventh day and the 
seventh month. 

41. There was the eighth day and the 
eighth month. 

42. There 
ninth month, 
of the flood. 


“My sons do not 


was the ninth day and the 
the month of the abatement 


Obverse, Column 3. 


1. God the Holy One overwhelms, de- 
stroys those who do not proclaim Him. 

2. Noah and his sons He destroys not, 
He destroys them not. 

3. The servants of God who are holy 
He spared them. 

4. The sons of men He destroyed every 
one of them. 

5. God the Holy One..... 

6. The servants of God He destroys 
not any one of them. 

7. The sons of men He destroyed, every 


one of them. 


8. God the Holy One. .... 

9. The perfect one had no fear: he 
feared not. 

10. That man was borne upon the waters 
in a ship. 

11. The waters lifted high, 
ship. 

12. Everywhere, 
Flood. 

13. Noah offered sacrifice, 
was made into a swamp. 

14. He caused the fields to be made into 
a swamp. Noah made sacrifice. 


lifted the 
everywhere was the 


The field 
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15. It was from the first day of the first 
month. 

16. The second day of the second month. 

17. To the ninth day of the ninth month, 
the month of the abatement of the waters. 

22. Noah his*son. .)) = 

23. The servants of God who are holy 
(He spared them). 

24. The sons of men He destroyed them 
every one. 

25. God the Lord made empty the land. 

26. The sons of God who were holy 
were not carried away. 

27. The sons of men He destroyed. 

29. The perfect man did not fear, he 
did not fear: 

30. That man was carried on the waters 
in a ship. 

31. The waters lifted high, lifted the 
ship. 

32. Everywhere, 
flood. 
33. The field was made a swamp. 

34. He caused the fields to be made a 
swamp. 

35. From the first day of the first month. 

36. To the ninth day of the ninth 
month; the month of the abatement of the 
Flood. 

37. God loves His holy servants. 

38. God changes not. i 

39. God gives peace to those who praise 
His name. 

40. God changes not. 

43. God saved His son 

44. From the waters. 


everywhere was the 


Reverse, Column tI. 


18. He opened the door. 

19. He sent forth a raven from the door. 

20. It flew, it went about, no resting- 
place for its foot. 

21. It went about, no resting-place for 
its foot. 

22. Waters around everywhere. 

23. Waters, waters everywhere. 

24. Waters, waters everywhere. 

25. Waters everywhere. 

26. The flood went over the land every- 
where, 

27. The messenger continued (to fly). 

28. The flood was everywhere, every- 
where, 

30. The house was shut; he stood at the 
door all the time. 

36. The dove returned, alighting at the 
door, 

37. Bringing a leaf. 

38. Noah then knew that everywhere 
was dry land. He made sacrifice in the 
name. 

40. God called out, “Open the door, open 
the door; Go forth, descend.” 

4]. The waters were dried from off the 
land. 

42) Goduspared ihimy)). 5... ; 

43. His son was not destroyed in the 
flood; the Father is His name. 


44. And His servant gave praise to God. 

45. God is perfect and the Creator: the 
Father is His name. 

46. His son was not destroyed in the 
flood: the Father is His name. 

47. He offered a dove to Ab, his Maker; 
the Father is His name. 

48. Let His name be praised. 


Reverse, Column 2. 


15. He destroyed not. Noah and his 
sons, He destroyed them not. 

16. The servants of God who are holy, 
He spared them. 

17. They keep His words and command- 
ments. 

18. He will answer them; He will an- 
swer them. 

19. The servants of God are holy, not 
will they do wickedly. 

20. Noah was perfect: 
proclaimed. 

21. -His words in the land he proclaimed. 

23. His words he exalted and the Father 
blessed him. 

24. Noah was perfect..... 

25. His words in the land he proclaimed. 

26. (Noah) was perfect..... 

27. His words he exalted and he was 


His words he 


35. .... he obeyed and he proclaimed. 

36. .... He exalted and he was blessed. 

37. He feared, served and swore by His 
name. 

38. God established a covenant with the 
family of Noah. With his sons and his 
household, He established it forever. 

39. The prophets who assemble, those 
who made offering, they will remember; 
when they see the cloud, 

40. They shall remember that the Father 
will not destroy His children. 

41. God hath established a covenant: 
The waters shall not again destroy His 
creation. 

42.. God Most High will not carry them 
again away with-the Flood. . 

43. He changes not what He establishes. 
The waters will not destroy man again 
from the field. 

44. He will remember. .... 

45. God sets in the heavens in the cloud 
a bow. 

46. God will not again destroy with a 
flood. 

47. Again He will not destroy with the 
waters. 


Reverse, Column 3. 


19. God Most High establishes, builds 
up His servants and does them good. 

22. It is He Who causes them to see His 
wonders. 

23. God the Lord ever builds up His 
servants and does them good. 

24. “Who watches over thee 

25. And keeps his eye upon thee?” 
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26. It is the Father Who created thee. 

27. “Who watches over thee 

28. And keeps His eye upon thee?” 

29. It is the Most High Who sees thee 
and honors thee. 

30. “Who watches over thee and makes 
thee perfect?” 

31. It is the God of glory that sees and 
honors thee. 

32. “Who ever watches over thee and 
makes thee perfect?” 

33. It is God Who sees and honors thee. 


34. “Who watches over thee?” 

35. It is God .... Who sees thee. 

36. “Who watches over thee?” 

37. It is God .... Who sees thee. 

38. “Who watches over thee?” 

39. It is God Who sees thee. 

40. “Who ever watches over thee?” 

41. It is God Who ever sees thee. 

42. God Who destroys the drunkard. 

43. The Father, the Lord . 

44. Our God Who with His word estab- 
lishes thee. 


THE COMPANIONS OF SAINT PAUL.* 
I. BARNABAS. 


Rev. J. D. Jones, D. D. 


But Barnabas took him, and brought him 
to the apostles, and declared unto them how 
he had seen the Lord in the way, and that 
he had spoken to him. Acts ix. 27 (R. V.). 

And he went forth to Tarsus to seek for 
Saul: and when he had found lim, he 
brought him unto Antioch. Acts x1. 25, 26 
Ge 

You have perhaps noticed for yourselves 
that Paul never appears on the pages of the 
history of the Church solitary and alone, 
but he is always the center of a group. 
The Apostle had a very sympathetic nature. 
He had a perfect genius for friendship, as 

_the greetings that he sends to his friends at 
the end of his letters amply prove. And 
these friendships helped to make him, 

I am not forgetting that Paul himself 
was one of the dominant personalities of 
history; I agree with Dr. Robertson, the 
greatest that the Church has ever possessed. 
He shaped the course of the Church in the 
first century, and he has been shaping the 
course, and carving his name deep upon 
the history and thinking of the Church ‘ever 
since. No doubt, of course, he moulded 
the characters of those men who were as- 
sociated with him, men like Barnabas, Tim- 
othy, Silas, Luke and the rest. They could 
not have been the men they were without 
Paul. He left his mark upon them. But 
it is equally true to say that he could not 
have been the man he was without them, 
and that they left a certain part of their 
impress upon him. At any rate, he never 
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would have accomplished the work he did, 
had it not been for his friends. 

Two men working together can do a 
great deal more than two men working 
separately. That is a very suggestive bit 
of Bible arithmetic. It is no school arith- 
metic at all which you find in that psalm of 
Moses at the end of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy where he says one shall chase a 
thousand, and two shall put ten thousand 
to flight. Not, one shall chase a thou- 
sand, and two shall chase two thousand, 
but one shall chase a thousand, and two 
shall put ten thousand to flight. When 
you put two workers down instead of 
one, you do more than double the out- 
put. You increase it tenfold, Moses says; 
for you not only have two workers instead 
of one, but the energies and powers of 
these workers are multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely by mutual sympathy and encourage- 
ment and inspiration. They are able to 
strengthen one another’s hands in God. 
That is why our Lord when He sent out 
His evangelists sent them out two by two. 
That is why every missionary society of 
to-day that knows its work and is intent 
upon economic and effective service sends 
out its missionaries, not to solitary stations, 
but to stations where there shall be at 
least two missionaries working together, 
able to comfort and strengthen one another 
by mutual fellowship. And that is why 
Paul when he set out on a missionary jour- 
ney never did so without a companion, and 
ofttimes more than one. Paul hungered 
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for sympathy, and you never see him at 
his best except in the midst of friends. 
You will remember that in Paul’s first 
European journey, circumstances had ne- 
cessitated a temporary separation from 
his companions, Silas and Timothy (Acts 
Xviii.), with the result that Paul found 
himself at Corinth alone. Now wherever 
he was and whatever his circumstances, 
Paul simply could not keep silence about 
his Lord. The Word was like a fire in his 
bones. So during those lonely days he 
entered into the synagogues and tried to 
persuade—that is the word used—the Jews 
and Greeks. Nevertheless, he was not the 
real Paul during those weeks. There was 
a lack of that dash and abandon and gay 
courage so characteristic of him. But 
there came a day at last when Silas and 
Timothy returned, and cheered by the sym- 
pathy and companionship of his friends, 
Paul became a changed man. This is what 
we read about him: He was “constrained” 
by the Word, possessed by it, carried along 
by it like a ship under full sail. “Paul 
was constrained by the word and testified.” 
It is no longer a case of just trying to per- 
suade people, but he testified, he “testified 
to the Jews that Jesus was Christ.” 
While we Christian people are in no dan- 
ger of forgetting the duties that we owe 
to the great Apostle to the Gentiles, yet 
I sometimes wonder if we are as apprecia- 
tive as we ought to be of the services ren- 
dered by the group of friends who sur- 
rounded him. The splendor of the central 
figure has cast all the members of his cir- 
cle into the shadow, and yet without them 
Paul would never have been the man he 
was, or have accomplished the work he did. 
So I mean during the coming mornings 
to speak to you very briefly about some of 
_ Paul’s companions. There is only one man 
we can possibly begin with, and that is 
Barnabas. Barnabas was Paul’s first Chris- 
tian friend, and without Barnabas, Paul 
might never have been an apostle at all. 
People sometimes talk like this. They 
say that such and such a great man was 
the “discovery” of someone else. For in- 
stance, I believe that Sir William Robert- 
son Nicoll, the editor of the British Weekly, 
claims to have “discovered” J. M. Barrie 
and Ian Maclaren. He was the man who 
first recognized their genius and urged them 


to write, and part of the credit for their 
achievement must be set down to the mind 
of this man, who first of all had the wit 
to discern their talent. In very much the 
same way Barnabas “discovered” Paul. He 
was the man who first recognized Paul’s 
earnestness and ability, and who first in- 
troduced him to Christian: work. When 
I say this, I am not at all challenging the 
belief held by many that Stephen was one 
of the formative influences in Paul’s life. 
Augustine, for instance, says that if Ste- 
phen had not prayed, the Church would 
never have possessed Paul; and F. W. H. 
Myers’ poem of “Saint Paul” adopts the 
same view. You may perhaps remember 
that stanza, in which speaking of the death 
of Stephen he makes Paul say: 


“Oh, for the strain that rang to our 
reviling, 

Still, when the bruised limbs sank upon 
the sod! 

Oh, for the eyes that looked their last in 
smiling, 

Last on this world here, but their first 

on God!” : 


I can well believe that though Paul stood 
there consenting to Stephen’s death, he was 
profoundly moved and impressed by the 
manner of it. The remembrance of the 
courage and triumph of it, the recollection 
of the martyr’s dying prayer haunted and 
pursued him. And it was not simply Ste- 
phen’s death that influenced Paul either, but 
his preaching as well. It was in the 
Cilician synagogue that Stephen used to 
preach, that he had his controversies with 
the Jews; and in that synagogue Paul as a 
Cilician used to worship. It is practically 
certain that he had heard Stephen preach. 
It is in the highest degree probable that he 
was one of those who disputed with him; 
and although at the time he vehemently 
opposed, Stephen’s teaching that the Law 
had been done away with in Christ, yet he 
never forgot it; and when he came to be a 
Christian himself, he knew that what 
Stephen had taught was literally true. And 
Paul, preaching that universal Gospel of his 
with equal rights for Gentiles and Jews, 
declaring that in Christ he had been freed 
from the Law, claiming full liberty for the 
Gentiles, was literally reproducing Stephen’s 
preaching and continuing Stephen’s work. 
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I question sometimes whether we have a 
true conception yet of the enormous influ- 
ence that Stephen exercised over the early 
history of the Christian Church. Stephen’s 
dying and Stephen’s teaching were the 
“pricks” against which Paul had been kick- 
ing for so long, and they paved the way and 
prepared his heart for his conversion. The 
Church would never have possessed Paul 
but for Stephen’s prayer, and he would not 
have been the Paul that we know him to 
have been but for Stephen’s preaching. In 
theological outlook Paul was Stephen’s son 
in the faith, and through the lips of Paul, 
Stephen though dead continued to speak. 
So I am not disposed: in the least to mini- 
mize the influence of Stephen upon him. 

I am not claiming for Barnabas the same 
kind of influence over Paul. Barnabas had 
little or nothing to do with Paul’s con- 
version. He did not, as far as we know, in- 
fluence Paul’s method of thinking. Bar- 
nabas was not a great master of the mind. 
What Barnabas did was to save Paul for 
the Church. His influence was practical, 
you might say, rather than theological. 
* Stephen shaped Paul’s thinking, but it is 
to Barnabas that the credit belongs of 
bringing Paul with his massive mind and 
his intense nature into the active service 
of the Christian Church. The whole course 
of Christian history might have been dif- 
ferent had it not been for Barnabas. He 
“discovered” Paul. If Stephen had not 
prayed there would not have been a Paul 
to discover; but if Barnabas had not been 
a man of believing and generous spirit, 
Paul might never have been saved for the 
evangelistic work of the Christian Church. 
Twice over Barnabas “saved” Paul in that 
sense, kept a grip on him and preserved 
him from alienation and despair. 

BARNABAS’ GENEROSITY TO Paut. The 
first occasion was on that first visit which 
Paul paid to Jerusalem after his conver- 


sion. The disciples at Jerusalem gave him 
no sort of welcome. They cold-shouldered 
him, They gave him to understand that 


his room was better than his company. 
I am not at all disposed to be too severe 
on them. There was every excuse for their 
suspicion. When: Paul was in Jerusalem 
last, he was the most active and bitter of 
their persecutors. When he left Jerusalem 
it was to go to Damascus with power and 


authority from the Jewish priests to make 
what:havoc he could amongst the Christians 
in that Eastern city. That the originai per- 
secutor should in the interval have become 
a believer was more than they could credit. 
They thought that his attempt to join them 
was just a trick in order to discover their 
secrets, and denounce them to the authori- 
ties, and therefore they kept this new con- 
vert Paul at arm’s length, for we read, 
“They were all afraid of him, not believing 
that he was a disciple.” 

It does not require a very great exercise 
of the imagination to realize that the primi- 
tive Church by its suspiciousness and by 
its coldness ran a great risk that day of 
losing Paul. In these days of ours, cold- 
ness and aloofness have chilled the ardor 
of many a young disciple. There are peo- 
ple outside the Church altogether, just be- 
cause they have not been kindly received 
by the people inside of the Church. Im- 
agine Paul’s feelings on coming to Jeru- 
salem after that tremendous experience, 
with his heart all aflame with zeal for that 
Lord Whom he had seen on the way to 
Damascus. Imagine him coming to Jeru- 
salem and finding himself just frozen out 
by the Christians there after that tremen- 
dous experience of his on the way to Da- 
mascus. I do not think he ever could have 
lost faith, but he might very easily have 
been lost to the Church. And it was then 
that Barnabas came to the rescue. 

I have a notion that Barnabas and Paul 
were old friends. Tradition says that they 
were scholars together in the school of 
Gamaliel. I am much more inclined to the 
belief that they were fellow students in the 
university at Tarsus. Cilicia was only a 
few hours’ sail from Cyprus, Barnabas’ 
home, and as Barnabas belonged to a weli- 
to-do family it is in the highest degree 
likely that he was sent across to Tarsus, 
the nearest, and one of the most famous, 
university towns, to finish his education. 
There he would inevitably come into con- 
tact with Paul’s people and Paul himself, 
and thus a friendship sprang up between 
them, and though later developments had 
sundered the friendship, although a great 
gulf had been fixed between them when 
Barnabas became a believer and Paul a 
persecutor, yet Barnabas had never forgot- 
ten his friend. He knew him for a des- 
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perately earnest and honest man. And so 
when Paul appeared in Jerusalem as a 
Christian, Barnabas believed in him. He 
knew Paul was no trickster; he knew the 
honesty of the man. He knew that even 
in his opposition to Christ he had been 
honest; he did it with a good conscience 
though he was mistaken. So shall I say, 
using our English phrase, he went bail for 
him. He introduced him to the apostles 
and rehearsed his story to them and se- 
cured from them for him a_ welcome, 
although a tardy one. It was Barnabas 
who saved the Apostle Paul for the Church. 

And it was Barnabas who subsequently 
saved Paul for the active ministry of the 
Church. After a brief stay in Jerusalem, 
Paul had gone back to his native town of 
Tarsus, and the Church was quite content 
to let him go. And there it might have let 
him remain, allowing his mighty gifts to 
rest unused, had it not been for Barnabas. 
You remember that Barnabas was sent on 
a certain occasion to inspect the work that 
had been begun in the great city of Antioch 
in Syria. Some unknown Christians from 
Cyprus and Cyrene, not authorized dele- 
gates but just lay people, had taken the 
matter into their own hands, and when they 
got to Antioch, that great city on the 
Orontes, they had not been content simply 
to preach to the Jews or even to the Greek 
people who were proselytes, but spoke to 
the Greeks, preaching the Gospel quite 
freely to these Gentile folks; this was a 
thing that had never happened before, we 
know, because Peter’s preaching to Cor- 
nelius was looked upon as quite an excep- 
tion. When the news of this preaching to 
the Gentiles reached Jerusalem it created 
great anxiety in the little primitive Church, 
and they sent Barnabas to Antioch to in- 
spect and report. Barnabas recognized the 
work as being the work of the grace of 
God, and, instead of criticising it, although 
Jerusalem might think it irregular and un- 
orthodox, just flung himself into it with 
all his heart and soul, for God was plainly 
at work there. But the work grew too 
big for any one man to lead; the Church 
became too large for any one man to su- 
perintend; the demand to hear the Gospel 
was more than one man could meet. The 
case of Antioch was like the case of many 
a mission in these modern days, more 


workers continually being wanted. And 
casting about for a colleague, Barnabas re- 
membered Saul. He knew that his friend 
was a man of brilliant gifts and tremen- 
dous force of character, the very man for 
the business. So Barnabas set out for 
Tarsus, and having found Paul, dragged 
him out of his retirement and brought him 
to Antioch. 

That was the beginning of Paul’s active 
ministry. Barnabas’ introduction of him to 
the work in Antioch was the real com- 
mencement of that career of flaming evan- 
gelism, that resulted in the spread of the 
Gospel through all the countries that inter- 
vened between Jerusalem and Rome. Bar- 
nabas discovered Paul. And when we think 
with gratitude of the great work which the 
Apostle to the Gentiles accomplished, we 
ought to spare some of our gratitude for 
this man who, by his belief in Paul when 
everyone else looked askance at him, saved 
him for the Church and for the Christian 
ministry. 

I think what I have said up to this point 
about Barnabas gives us, if we think of it 
for a minute, the real key to his character. 
If I were to use one adjective and one only 
to describe Barnabas, it would be the ad- 
jective “generous.” Barnabas was a gen- 
erous soul. He is a living illustration of 
that love which Paul himself has so glow- 
ingly described in 1 Corinthians xiii. 

BARNABAS’ GENEROSITY IN THE MATTER OF 
Money. Barnabas was apparently a ‘rich 
man, and he was one of those who set the 
example of selling their goods, for the 
benefit of the Christian Church at Jerusa- 
lem. He had a field and sold it, and, we 
are told, laid the price thereof at the 
apostles’ feet. I am not going into a dis- 
cussion as to whether or not it was a wise 
thing to do. It may be, as some commen- 
tators suggest, that this policy of something 
like communism—although, mind you, not 
compulsory communism—which the Jeru- 
salem Church adopted, was the cause of 
the subsequent poverty of that Church. 
You must always remember that the action 
of the Jerusalem Church in those days was 
largely governed by its belief in the im- 
minence of- the Second Coming. But 
whether it was a wise thing to do, or 
whether it was not, it was a supremely 
beautiful, and a supremely Christian thing 
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to do. “Love,” says Saint Paul, “seeketh 
not her own.” And Barnabas on the day 
that the love of Christ entered into his 
heart reckoned that none of the things he 
possessed were his own; he just held them 
in trust to administer in the interests of 
all who were in need. So I am not going 
to criticise Barnabas’ act, but I say this: 
What I wish is, that the spirit which 
prompted him were shed abroad in Chris- 
tian hearts to-day. 

I honestly believe that all these tremen- 
dous social problems confronting us now 
would be simply settled if we could only 
get Barnabas’ spirit into the hearts—I will 
not say of everybody—but even of Chris- 
tian people. You know what is amiss with 
us to-day is this: we are so commercial, so 
prudential, so selfish. The action of Bar- 
nabas, from the worldly point of view, was 
no doubt extravagant and foolish; but it 
was a Divine extravagance, and it was that 
sort of godly folly which is stronger than 
the wisdom of men. I wish men who are 
called Christian to-day were just as extray- 
agant and foolish as that. I wish a sort of 
holy madness of love could come upon 
Christ’s Church. The prudential, commer- 
cial, selfish manner of living that is so com- 
mon with us to-day helps nobody. It para- 
lyzes the Church and makes her a byword 
and a jest, but if we could get a baptism 
of this love which seeketh not her own, 
there would happen to the Church to-day, 
what happened to the Church of those dis- 
tant years: we should have favor with all 
the people, and the Lord would add daily 
to us those that were being saved. 

Barnapas’ Generosity iN His JupGMENT 
or Peopre. But it was not in the matter of 
money only that Barnabas was generous. 
He was extraordinarily generous in his 
judgment of people. And I am not at all 
sure that it is not harder to be generous 
here than it is even in the matter of money. 
You have already noticed this trait in his 
character in reading the story of his re- 
lations with Saint Paul. “Love,” says Saint 
Paul—I think he had Barnabas in mind 
when he wrote it—“love .... taketh not 
account of evil;.... but... . believeth 
all things, hopeth all things.” Now that ex- 
actly describes Barnabas. He had the gen- 
erous heart that believed the best of every- 
body. He believed in Paul, believed in his 


sincerity and genuineness in spite of his bad 
record in the matter of persecution. He 
believed in those people at Antioch, be- 
lieved in their conversion and acceptance 
with God, although they had submitted to 
no Jewish rite. And by this generosity of 
spirit which helped him to believe in peo- 
ple, Barnabas saved many for the Church 
and for God. There never was such an 
encourager and helper as Barnabas. Such 
a genius was he at this work of strength- 
ening people and lifting them out of their 


‘despairs, that the Apostle gave him this 


name. His name was not originally Bar- 
nabas, but Joseph, but they changed his 
name to Barnabas, which means “son of 
consolation.” “Son of consolation!” 
What a glorious name! What a blessed 
name! And he became the “son of conso- 
lation’ to numbers of people by just be- 
lieving in them and thinking the best of 
them. He was the “son of consolation” 
to Saint Paul. I can imagine Saint Paul in 
glory giving thanks for what he became and 
for what he did, first of all to his Lord 
Who called him to faith and to apostleship, 
and then to Barnabas. That was how Paul 
became the great Apostle to the Gentiles: 
Barnabas believed in him. 

Will you let me say this to you? We can 
never help people until we learn to believe 
in them. You will never want to, as a 
matter of fact. Before we can share in 
Christ’s redeeming work, we must get that 
love which “taketh not account of evil; 
.... but... . believeth all things, hopeth 
all things.” How Christ believed in people, 
even in people of whom everyone else de- 
spaired! He believed in the publicans and 
sinners. He believed in that sobbing 
woman who washed His feet with her 
tears. He believed in Zacchzus in spite 
of his avarice. He believed in the irreso- 
lute and unstable Peter. He believed in 
them, and by means of that love which be- 
lieved in them He lifted them out of the 
horrible pit of despair and sin in which 
they lay. The condition of saving people 
is loving people. That is why the Phari- 
sees could do nothing with the outcast and 
vicious of their own day. They were harsh 
and critical and censorious, “These people,” 
they said, “that knoweth not the law are 
accursed; there is no hope for them.” They 
saw the evil and nothing else, and so, in- 
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stead of helping these fallen people up 
again, they trampled them the more deeply 
into the mire. Harsh, critical, censorious 
people are useless for the work of redeem- 
ing and saving men and women to this day. 
The people who are always seeing the 
weakness of other folks and pronouncing 
harsh judgment upon them do not help at 
all to save them; they only the more deeply 
damn them. 

You remember what our Lord said about 
binding or unloosing. We are all of us 
binding or unloosing the whole time. The 
harsh and critical people are always bind- 
ing their sin upon folk. The people who 
believe in folk, who believe the best, are 
always helping to unloose them from the 
bondage of their.sins. These critical peo- 
ple are of no use to Christ in His redeem- 
ing work; they have no lot or share with 
Him. If we want to have a part in 
Christ’s blessed work, we must learn to 
love the people who need to be saved. This 
‘love for the people is a potent redeeming 
energy in itself. It is said of our great 
Lord Shaftesbury, that part of the secret 
of his success in helping people onto their 
feet was his faith in them. There is a 
story told, for instance, of how a fellow 
came straight from jail to his house, and 
how the good earl, who had every honor 
that Britain could give, grasped his hand 
and welcomed him and said, “We will 
make a man of you yet’; and that man was 
encouraged to fight against his besetting 
sin simply because of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
trust in him. He got to believe a new life 
was possible for him because that great 
and good man believed in him. And if 
you want to share in the toil and travail 
which are to make Christ’s Kingdom come, 
this one qualification you simply must have: 
you must have the love which believes the 
best, which “believeth, ....hopeth,.... 
endureth all things.” 

I should like, were there time, to point 
out another aspect of Barnabas’ generosity 
in dealing with people. You know one 
mark of a real love, of a real generosity of 
soul, is the absence of jealousy; a man is 
very far on in grace when that can be said 
of him. The small-souled man is always 
mean and envious and self-assertive; but 
the really generous soul is self-forgetful. 
“Love,” says Paul, “envieth not.” If we 


he must inevitably take first place. 


were to take that utterance and look into our 
own hearts, I am not at all sure how many 
of us would pass the examination. ‘Love 
envieth not.” Barnabas was so generous 
that he had no room for envy in his heart. 
When he went for Paul to Tarsus, and 
brought him back with him to Antioch, he 
knew quite well what he was doing. He 
hadn’t forgotten the old days at Tarsus 
when Paul carried all before him. He 
knew Paul was much the abler and stronger 
man. He knew if Paul came to Antioch 
But 
Barnabas never heeded that. All he cared 
for was the progress of the work. And 
perhaps this is the ultimate evidence of 
Barnabas’ goodness. Because envy lurks 
even in sanctified souls. Even good men 
do not like taking second place. 
There is a story of William Jay, a great 
English preacher, a product of the evan- 
gelistic revival, that when he was getting 
old his deacons proposed to get a colleague 
for him. But the old gentleman was jeal- 
ous for his position, and when his deacons 
made the proposition he said to them, 
“Well, you see, gentlemen, when two peo- 
ple ride on the back of one horse, one rides 
first; and,” he says, “I mean to ride first.” 
Even good men are touchy about their po- 
sitions and sensitive about their rights. 
But now look at Barnabas. There was 
no shred of jealousy about him. He knew 
that to bring Paul in would inevitably mean 
that he, Barnabas, would have to ride 
second. That is exactly what happened. 
“Barnabas and Paul” is the order in Acts 
xiii, but by chapter xv. it is “Paul and 
Barnabas.” But Barnabas cared nothing 
for place or dignity so long as the work of 
God went on. You remember what Danton 
at the time of the French Revolution said, 
“Perish the name of Danton so long as 
France is saved.” That is exactly how 
Barnabas felt: Perish the name of Barnabas 
so long as the Kingdom of God is fur- 
thered. He was willing that Paul should 
increase and that he should decrease. He 
was generous in his attitude toward men. 
He had that love which envieth not. 
BARNABAS’ GENEROSITY TOWARDS THE 
Weak. I ought to say a great deal more 
about Barnabas. He was the companion of 
the Apostle on his first missionary tour; 
he stood by Paul in his great fight for 
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Gentile freedom. But this sad fact needs to 
be added if the whole story is to be told: 
Paul and Barnabas quarreled. There is 
something tragic about a quarrel between 
two such men, and one cannot help wish- 
ing that the incident were not there. It all 
came about on account of John Mark, who 
was Barnabas’ nephew. John Mark had 
been their attendant in the first missionary 
journey, but he left them at a critical point; 
he “departed from them from Pamphylia, 
and went not with them to the work.” 


Luke does not tell us why. But Matthew. 


Henry suggests that he suddenly felt he 
wanted to see his mother. When they 
were preparing for their second journey, 
Barnabas again wanted to take Mark, but 
Paul was for running no risk. He had 
been bitten once and he was twice shy. 
And over John Mark these two friends who 
had been so much to one another quarreled 
and parted. 

I dare say that, strictly, Paul was in the 
right. Evidently the Church at. Antioch 
was on the side of Paul in this quarrel. 
But I confess that my sympathies and my 
admirations are all with Barnabas. Paul 
stands for strict justice; Barnabas once 
again stands for generosity. Barnabas was 
for giving another chance to a man who 
had failed, and it seems to me that in plead- 
ing for a second chance Barnabas was just 
giving expression to the mind of Christ. 
He was nearer Christ then than Paul was. 
Worldly wisdom spoke through Paul, but 
the Divine pity and love spoke through 
Barnabas. So even that pitiable quarrel 
sheds a further ray of perfectly beautiful 
light upon Barnabas’ generosity. He was 
“generous enough to believe that a failure 
might become a success, and a coward a 
brave and steadfast man. And so, even at 
the cost of parting with Paul, he was re- 
solved that Mark should have his second 
chance. Nowhere is Barnabas more like 
his Lord than here. For your Lord and 
mine is a great believer in the “second 
chance.” And not only the second chance, 
but the third and the fourth and the fifth, 
and so on. “How oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him?” said Peter 
to Him one day, “till seven times?” And 
I have not the smallest doubt that Peter 
thought he was making a most generous 
offer. But Christ said, “I say not unto 


thee, Until seven times: but, Until seventy 
times seven.” Seventy times seven times 
our Lord is willing to forgive and to give 
men a fresh start. And by the way, Peter 
needed them all, too. Ah, there is a touch 
of pathos in what Peter says in one of his 
letters, “the longsuffering of our Lord is 
salvation,” for he knew it. 

There is a story told of an old farmer 
in Carmarthen, who had a very wayward 
and troublesome daughter. She ran away 
once and was taken back; she ran away 
twice and was taken back. A third time 
she ran away and this time she was brought 
before the magistrate in Carmarthen. 
They knew the old man, the father, and re- 
spected him. He had a good name through- 
out the whole district for honor and in- 
tegrity; and they offered to acquit the girl 
if he would take her back once more. But 
the stern old father replied: “I cannot take 
her back. I forgave her once, I forgave 
her twice, but when she ran away the third 
time I gathered my people together and cut 
her name out of the family Bible. She is 
no daughter of mine.” Well, there may 
be parents as stern as that; but “When 
my father and my mother forsake me, then 
the Lorp will take me up.” With Jesus 
there is always another chance, “Until 
seventy times seven.” And it was a bit of 
that generous believing love that Barnabas 
showed when he gave Mark his second 
chance. 

Yes, and there is this to add to the story: 
The second chance saved him. Paul him- 
self acknowledges it. In one of the last 
letters that came from Paul’s pen he writes 
to Timothy like this: “Take Mark, and 
bring him with thee: for he is profitable 
to me for the ministry.” The second 
chance, or indeed whatever chance it may 
be, can save you. It is offered to you now. 
The second chance or the fiftieth chance, 
I know not what it be, it is offered to you 
now. The call of the Lord comes, “Rise up 
and follow Me.” Take your chance. And 
just as our Lord turned Mark, the failure 
and the coward, into a man who was profit- 
able to the man who cast him off, so He 
can convert us, weak and unstable though 
we be, into strong, brave men and women. 
He can lift us up from the dunghill, and 
set us among princes and make us inherit 
a throne of glory. 


GREAT FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF THE GOSPEL 
IN RELATION TO PRESENT EVENTS.* 


V. THE REMISSION OF SINS. 


Rev. J. D. Jones, M. A., D. D. 


‘And that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name unto all 
the nations, beginning from Jerusalem. 
dine: raw ode (ie. P4.)2 

This was one of the last commands which 
our Lord laid upon His apostles. We are 
not told very much of what happened dur- 
ing the forty days that intervened between 
the Resurrection and the Ascension; we are 
not given many of the conversations which 
took place between our Lord and His dis- 
ciples; but I suppose it is fair to guess that 
He busied Himself during those forty days 
with instructing His apostles in the Gos- 
pel, which it would become their duty to 
carry throughout the wide world. Up to 
the Resurrection the disciples were very 
shortsighted, not to say blind. He had to 
open to them the Scriptures. And so He 
was occupied during the last part of the 
time in instructing them in the Gospel of 
which they were to become the preachers. 
And this was part, and a very large part, of 
the Gospel in the sense of the good news, 
intrusted to them:—they were to preach 

“repentance and remission of sins.... in 
his name unto all the nations, beginning 
from Jerusalem.” It is about that promise 
of “remission of sins,” that I wish to, con- 
centrate your attention and mine this 
morning. 

It is not that I ignore that great word 
“repentance” which precedes it. Repentance 
is the condition of remission. Remission 
without repentance would be an immoral 
proceeding. Our God is an ethical God, 
and every gift of His is morally condi- 
tioned. Remission has been made possible 
by the atoning Death of Christ. Whatever 
obstacle there was in the way of the out- 
flow of God’s free forgiveness to men has 
been removed by that great sacrificial 
Death. Remission becomes actual in any 
particular case on condition of repentance, 


*Delivered at the Northfield General Conference 
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—a word which includes both the idea of a 
genuine sorrow for sin and a real change 
of mind; not the one without the other, 
but both. But all that I am going to take 
for granted, so as to be able to devote my 
time to certain questions raised by this 
promise of the “remission of sins.” 

First of all, let us notice that this was 
one of the claims consistently made by 
Christ, the claim to be able to deal with 
sin and to forgive it. To the man who was 
sick of the palsy he said, “Son, .... thy 
sins are forgiven”; and I have often im- 
agined that if He had gone no further than 
that, that lad would have gone rejoicing 
back to his home. To the woman who was 
a sinner, who crept into Simon’s house, 
and in her sorrow and gratitude washed 
the Lord’s feet with her tears, and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head, He said, 
“Thy sins are forgiven..... Thy faith 
hath saved thee; go in peace.” Again, when 
His critics and foes charged Him with 
blasphemy because he claimed a power 
which belonged only to God, He reasserted 
His claim in set words and declared, “The 
Son of man hath power upon earth to for- 
give sins,” and in proof of the genuine- 
ness of His claim proceeded to display His 
Divine power in a great act of healing. 
And when He came to give his last instruc- 
tions to His disciples, when He came to 
give them the message that they were to 
carry to the world, He set this in the very 
forefront. This is what they were to 
preach: “repentance and remission of sins.” 

If you study the Book of the Acts, you 
will find that was the Gospel which the 
apostles carried with them everywhere. 
The remission of sins was the great boon 
they had to offer to the world. “Begin- 
ning from Jerusalem,” my text says; and 
turning to the record of the first Christian 
sermon ever preached in the streets of 
Jerusalem, I find Peter finishing it in this 
fashion: “Repent ye, and be baptized 
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every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of your sins.” 
That was the charge the glorified Lord 
gave to Saul when He arrested him in mid- 
career on the road to Damascus and called 
him to be an apostle as one born out of 
due time: “I send thee to the Gentiles,” 
He said, “to open their eyes, and to turn 
them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive remission of sins.” And that was 
the message which Paul took to all the 
lands through which he traveled. “In 
Christ,” he said, ‘we have our redemption, 
the remission of our sins.” “Remission of 
sins” was, then, something which Christ 
came to give, and which occupied the fore- 
front place in the Gospel which the apostles 
preached. 

What exactly are we to understand by 
the “remission of sins’? The Greek word 
suggests a releasing as of a prisoner, or a 
letting go as of a debt. Remission there- 
fore seems to carry with it, if you look at 
the word, the notion of the letting go of 
the debt and penalty incurred by sin. That 
is to say, I think, remission is a bigger thing 
almost than forgiveness. Remission car- 
ries with it the notion of release, not simply 
from sin, but from its penalty as well. 
These two things can be distinguished, in 
thought at any rate, and it will help us 
perhaps in our thinking if we deal with 
them separately,—the forgiveness of sins, 
and then the canceling of sin’s penalty. 

First of all, and clearly, remission in- 
volves the forgiveness of the sin itself, the 
treating of that sin as nonexistent. “T 
have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy 
transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy sins”’— 
that is remission, and perhaps it is the 
principal thing in remission. Sin is the 
thing that separates between us and God; 
it is the thing that puts. enmity between man 
and God. And “remission” signifies the re- 
moving of that barrier, the taking away 
of ie cause of difference, and the setting 
of nm once again at perfect peace with 
God. That is the chief element in the re- 
mission or forgiveness of sin. When a 
man’s sin is taken away and he is restored 
to the love and favor of God he knows 
what the Psalmist meant when he said, 
“Blessed is he whose transgression is for- 
given, whose sin is covered..... Unto 


whom the Lorp imputeth not iniquity.” It 
is as Paul puts it, you know, in the word 
‘Sustify.” “Justify” does not mean, in 
Paul’s use of it, making righteous; it means 
“counting righteous.” That is to say, it is 
the counting of a guilty man exactly as if 
he were innocent. That is what justifying 
means, the treating of a guilty man as 
though he were innocent, the blotting out 
of the handwriting that is against us. 

But the promised “remission” of the Gos- 
pel, as it seems to me, means more than 
the mere blotting out of sin and the re- 
moval of the cause of separation between 
man and God. Remission also means re- 
lease from the pains and the penalties which 
are sin’s rightful punishment. For the 
teaching of the Bible and the teaching of 
human experience are that moral wrong 
always entails certain consequences in the 
way of penalty. Those consequences are 
partly physical and partly spiritual; they are 
inflicted in part upon the body and in part 
upon the soul. There are, for instance, 
certain sins that wreak their vengeance on 
the body. “He that soweth unto his own 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption.” 
The drunkard and the profligate pay the 
penalty of unholy indulgence in disordered 
nerves, in shattered health and shortened 
lives. The thief and the burglar pay the 
penalty in imprisonment and social out- 
lawry. But in these tremendously materi- 
alistic days, when we are much more moved 
by the appeal of pain than we are by the 
appeal of spiritual need, and when we are 
much more touched by the sight of physi- 
cal hurt in a hospital than we are by spirit- 
ual need amongst people who know not 
God, I venture to suggest that the physical 
and external results of wrong are not only 
not its only, but not its chief penalties. 

It is a symptom of the materialistic tem- 
per of our time that we think more of 
these bodily pains than we do of spiritual 
penalties. But these spiritual penalties are 
no less real and they are infinitely more 
terrible. A man is smitten in his body with 
disease, we will say, as the result of prof- 
ligacy and sin, but he suffers often from 
something harder to bear than disease,— 
shame and the remorse of soul. Just be- 
fore I left England I noticed in the paper 
the tragic story of a young officer’s suicide. 
He had succumbed to temptation and 
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fallen, and the sin had brought its physical 
punishment. The disease might have been 
cured, but the shame and horror of his 
soul drove that lad to despair. A man com- 
mits a breach of the law of the land and 
finds himself in prison. ‘The prison itself 
is a punishment, but worse far than the 
prison are the regret and the shame and 
the remorse which plague his soul. There 
is a spiritual penalty for sin which we are 
all too apt to forget. 

And then the Bible speaks of a future 
penalty, of the wrath of God. I do not 
know whether we ministers say very much 
about this in these days. I often feel that 
in my own country we are strangely silent 
about the wrath and judgment of God. 
But our silence does not alter the facts. 
The wrath and judgment of God. are tre- 
mendous realities. The worm that dieth 
not, and the fire that is not quenched, and 
the outer darkness, and the wailing and 
gnashing of teeth,—symbols, yes; but they 
stand for the reaction of the holy God 
against sin. The man is simply a fool who 
laughs at hell, and ridicules these solemn 
words as if they were mere specters of a 
childish and credulous mind. Someone has 
said that if the Bible had said nothing about 
hell, we should have been: compelled to 
invent one in order to deal with the sins 
and crimes that are not adequately pun- 
ished down here. At any rate, if you be- 
lieve in a holy God He is bound to react 
against sin in wrath and judgment, and 
there must be some dread penalty for sin 
in the world to come, to correspond to these 
terrible figures which we find in the New 
Testament. 

Which of these penalties does remission 
really remove? Well, I take it that it re- 
moves the last absolutely. The forgiven 
man is no longer the object of the wrath of 
God; he is the object of His favor. He 
will not be shut out in the outer darkness. 
He will be amongst those who hear the 
invitation, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.” He will 
share in all the light and gladness of the 
Father’s House. “There is .... now no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus.” And what about remorse and 
shame of soul? That, too, in great measure, 
I believe, is removed. The sense of God’s 


favor and grace drowns and overwhelms 
the shame, and the pain and the sin are 
submerged and almost forgotten in the joy 
of forgiveness, so that the forgiven soul is 
amongst those that rejoice always. 

What about physical results? Are they 
canceled? Not always, and perhaps not 
completely. The penitent drunkard is not 
restored to perfect soundness of health. 
The convicted criminal does not easily or 
all at once emerge out of his degradation, 
and win back the respect and trust of men. 
And yet even on the physical side, I believe, 
penalties are alleviated and sometimes 
almost entirely removed. The healing 
powers of grace repair the ravages of sin. 
Remission carries with it more than the 
idea of the forgiveness of sin; it carries 
with it also the idea of canceling part of 
sin’s dire penalties. You remember what 
happened to the younger son in the par- 
able. He was forgiven when his father, 
seeing him yet a long way off, fell on his 
neck and kissed him. He was forgiven 
then. But the father was not content 
simply to forgive. When he got the boy 
into the house he began at once to repair 
the damage and the ravage and the ruin 
wrought by his sojourn in the far country: 
the dirt, the filth, the rags, the emaciation; 
he began to obliterate every trace of them. 
“Bring forth the best robe, and put it on 
him,” he said, “and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet: and bring hither 
the fatted calf, and kill it.” He began at 
once to cancel even the penalties of his 
son’s folly and sin. And I believe that is 
just a picture of God. When God welcomes 
the sinner back He does more than just blot 
out his sin. He proceeds to release man 
from the bitter consequences of his sin. 
The remission of sins means more than the 
blotting out: of the handwriting that was 
against us. It means the canceling of sin’s 
pains and penalties; some of them imme- 
diately, and, as I believe, ultimately eyery 
one of them. 

Is Remission Possrste? But at this 
point, if I have expounded the New Testa- 
ment doctrine at all truly, it is sharply 
challenged. The possibility of “remission” 
in the sense I have been putting upon it, 
and which is pjainly the sense of the New 
Testament, is flatly denied. The father 
may receive his son back again from the 
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far country, we are told, but what he can- 
not do is to save his son from the results 
of the riotous living in which he indulged 
while he sojourned there. Sin and pun- 
ishment, we are told, are inseparably linked 
together; and if a man commits the one, he 
must be content to endure the other. It is 
all a matter of fixed, rigid, inviolable law. 
You remember how Emerson states it: 
“Crime and punishment grow out of one 
stem. Punishment is a fruit which un- 
suspected ripens within the flower of the 
pleasure which contained it.” Cause and ef- 
fect, means and ends, seed and fruit cannot 
be severed. We can no more halve things 
and gef the sensual good by itself than we 
can have an inside without an outside or a 
light without a shadow. In this world it 
is tit for tat, “an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,” blood for blood, measure 
for measure. A Christian theologian, one 
of whose books, “The Light of the World,” 
is a most admirable book, adopting this 
notion of law, puts in more precise form 
what Emerson put so poetically and rhe- 
torically. He says that “Spiritual laws are 
mighty, are almighty; they cannot be vio- 
lated, they cannot even be resisted, that is, 
with impunity, and without exacting an im- 
mediate and incipient satisfaction. These 
laws,” he says, “cannot be altered or can- 
celed, even by the Almighty Himself. 
Without aid from any quarter they avenge 
themselves and exact and continue without 
fail to exact, so long as the evil remains, the 
amount of penalty, visible and invisible, to 
the veriest jot and tittle which the deed of 
violation deserves.” And the people who 
talk about these self-acting laws exacting 
the last jot and tittle of punishment have 
certain words in Scripture which seem to 
justify their contention, as for instance, 
“Be sure your sin will find you out,’—an 
Old Testament word, by the way. And 
this, “Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” And again this, “The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.” 

That there is an element of truth in all 
this, I have already quite freely admitted. 
But what I want to ask you is, Is that the 
whole truth? For my own part, I stren- 
uously deny that it is the whole truth. It 
is a partial truth which, if pressed too far, 
becomes a vast and dishonoring lie. If it 
were true that for every sin a man commits, 
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the amount of penalty to the last jot and 
tittle which that sin deserves is exacted, 
isn’t it foolish and absurd to talk about re- 
mission at all? There is no remission if 
in every case the uttermost farthing has to 
be paid. In that case, we have to thank 
God for nothing, and the idea that Christ 
on the Cross released us from sin and ac- 
complished a real exodus for us, a real 
emancipation, is just a cheat and a delusion. 
If this about every jot and tittle being ex- 
acted from us is true, we might just as 
well pitch our New Testament out of the 
window, for there is no Gospel left, and the 
whole world is shut up to sin and its doom. 
But I absolutely deny the truth about every 
jot and tittle being exacted by these self- 
acting spiritual laws. These men who 
preach that hopeless doctrine have been led 
astray by that word “law,” which is re- 
sponsible for more than any other single 
word in the vocabulary. They are saying 
that word “law” all the time where they 
ought to have said “God.” A law is a non- 
entity. A law is nothing in the world. A 
law is simply our observance of certain 
consequences in nature and the thing that 
gives validity to law is some force behind. 
There is no validity in United States law, 
but by the fact, and speaking through it, 
lies all the might and power of the United 
States. And what are these laws that we 
talk about but just our observance of the 
methods by which God works; that is all. 
It would do a world of good, if we preach- 
ers just dropped the word “law” for a bit 
and. used the word “God” instead. This 
world is not the scene of the operation of 
self-acting, impersonal law, but it is the 
scene of the activity of a holy and loving 
God. “My Father worketh even until now, 
and I work.” But without analyzing the 
philosophical basis of the theory, I want 
to bring it to the test of facts and ex- 
perience. 

Is it true that some self-acting laws ex- 
act every jot and tittle in the way of pun- 
ishment? Is it true that our sins always 
find us out? Is it true that every sinner 
gets exactly the punishment which he de- 
serves? Why, if you will think about it 
for one minute, you will see that the facts 
simply shout out a loud and scornful denial 
The sinner does not 
always get the punishment that he deserves. 
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These so-called self-acting laws are being 
constantly evaded or escaped or alleviated. 
I will name two simple illustrations. 

‘Here are two men given to drink. One 
of the two is a man of wealth and of ro- 
bust constitution. He sins and sins fla- 
grantly, but—let me talk now in my English 
terms—he shoots in the autumn, hunts in 
the winter, and spends his summer on his 
yacht or on the move. The other is poor; 
he has no opportunities for recreation, and 
his circumstances keep him to the shop or 
the foundry ‘or the mill. The result is 
that the one, in spite of his vices, lives his 
allotted time and keeps his vigor to the 
finish. The other becomes the victim of 
miserable diseases and dies before he is 
fifty. As Dr. Dale, who is a pillar of or- 
thodoxy, asks, Where is the “equality” in 
the visible penalties of sin in these two 
cases? What becomes of the exacting of 
every jot and tittle in the face of a contrast 
like that? 

Or take another case. Here is a man 
who has been guilty of fraud, but the fraud 
was not discovered and he ultimately built 
a fortune. Here is another man guilty of 
exactly the same fraud, but in his case the 
fraud was found out and he became an in- 
mate of a prison cell. What is the use, in 
the face of a contrast like that, in saying 
that our sins always find us out and that 
each man receives to the last jot and tittle 
just the punishment that he deserves? 

Or take yet another illustration. Here are 
two men; both of them have sinned, both 
of them fell. But in the one case, there 
was a great love to watch over him and 
ultimately to win him back to virtue and 
honor, and he ends his life a respected and 
virtuous man. In the other case, there was 
no love to watch over him and pray for 
him and help him, with the result that 
he sank from one depth to another until 
at length, an outcast and a pariah, he fell 
into an ignominious grave. Who, in the 
face of such cases, will maintain that a 
man’s sin always finds him out and he gets 
exactly the punishment that he deserves? 
Who, in the face of such cases, will main- 
tain that spiritual laws exact punishment 
to the last jot and tittle? In this case re- 
deeming Love meets and baffles the physical 
law and wins for the man a certain remis- 
sion of penalty. And what these people 


who talk about punishment being inevita- 
ble and having to be paid to the uttermost 
farthing continually forget is, that there is 
such a love, only infinitely more tender and 
more powerful than the best human love. 
There is the infinite love of God watching 
over us and ever seeking to redeem us from 
our sin and to save us from its penalties. 
They forget that living, loving, redeeming 
God. If it were true that the penalty of sin 
has always exacted to its last jot and tit- 
tle, it would be a hopeless world, an abso- 
lutely desperate world, a world without a 
ray of hope or the smallest prospect of 
peace. But it is not true, thank God. It is 
flagrantly and monstrously untrue. The 
truth is that God is at work. And the 
blessed truth about God is this: “He hath 
not dealt with us after our sins; nor re- 
warded us according to our iniquities.” 
God is continually intervening between us 
and the consequences of our sins. He is 
continually “remitting” our sins. He does 
it even for the rebellious and disobedient. 

Tue Fact or Remission. He is doing 
it continually along the line of His provi- 
dence. When I was writing this particular 
address I happened to be reading for my 
evening portion the twentieth chapter of 
the Book of Ezekiel. It is a chapter which 
reveals God “remitting” all the while the 
penalty of sin. For their rebellion and 
apostasy in Egypt the Hebrews deserved 
the anger of the Lord. But instead of 
dealing with them after their sins, God 
brought them out of the land of Egypt 
into a land flowing with milk and honey. 
For their faithlessness and perverseness in- 
the wilderness they deserved to be left to 
the mercies of Moab and Ammon. Instead 
of that, God wrought for His Name’s sake, 
we are told. He wrought, not because they 
deserved it, but because of His own love, 
and instead of destroying them settled them 
in a land of their own. Again and again, 
through His providence God intervened to 
save those people from the results of their 
own wrongdoing. He did not deal with 
Israel after their sins nor reward them ac- 
cording to their iniquities. 

I was reading only this week the story 
of Joseph. When the patriarchs flung Jo- 
seph into that pit, the sin which they com- 
mitted in their hearts was the sin of 
murder. Now if their sin had found them 
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out, if it had been a case of death for 
death and blood for blood, if the law had 
exacted the last jot and tittle by way of 
penalty, if they had reaped what they had 
sown, a miserable enslavement and a piti- 
less death would have been their fate. 
But instead of that, they were forgiven. 
They were saluted by Joseph as his 
brethren, and the very man whom they had 
sold into slavery became the bulwark be- 
tween them and the famine that overtook 
the land. “Ye thought evil against me; 
but God meant it unto good,” said Joseph. 
Between the evil they had committed and 
the punishment they deserved, God inter- 
vened. They did not reap what they had 
sown. God “remitted” the penalty; and in- 
stead of the evil, they got good. 

And I venture to say that God is inter- 
vening continually still, Our sins do not 
find us out, and we do not receive every jot 
and tittle of the punishment we deserve. 
If we did, we should none of us be here. 
In all sorts of ways, some recognized and 
some unrecognized, God is continually sav- 
ing us from the results of our own wrong- 
doing. If we look back we shall all of us 
have to confess, “He hath not dealt with 
us after our sins; nor rewarded us ac- 
cording to our iniquities.” 

And He intervenes between us and the 
penalties of sins, as Dr. Clow says, along 
the line of law; for if there is a law that 
makes for punishment and destruction, 
there are others that make for healing and 
repair. The law of penalty is not the only 
law or even the dominant law in this world 

-of ours. The law of mercy and restoration 
is at work just as much. It-is not Nemesis 
only that is at work. Love is also at work. 
It always seemed to me a monstrous and 
heartbreaking teaching which declares that 
every evil deed a man does is like a stone 
thrown into a pool, which makes a ripple 
and another ripple and yet another, and 
goes on working out its evil way beyond the 
reach of time. It is a perfectly desperate 
and heartbreaking sort of teaching that 
nothing we can do can ever stop the devas- 
tating progress of any evil word we speak 
or any evil work we do. We have often 
been depressed and terrified by such teach- 
ing, but happily, I venture to say that 
stated in that uncompromising way it is 
simply not true. For, once again, over 
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against this law of penalty is the law of 
healing. Over against the law of ret- 
ribution there is this other law of res- 
toration. God is constantly at work to 
repair and undo the mischief of sin. I am 
not clashing with Mr. Trotter, but I do not 
find that Nature is unforgiving. There is 
forgiveness in Nature. You cut your fin- 
ger, Nature at once tries to begin to heal 
the hurt. Cut a gash in a tree and Nature 
at once summons all her healing forces, 
and sets them at work to save the life of 
that tree, and soon so effectively accom- 
plishes the work that only a roughness is 
observed where once was a gaping wound. 
So God has His healing laws at work in 
the human sphere all the time. It is not 
necessary that a man should reap the evil 
results of his sin to the last jot and tittle. 
There are means of bringing health back 
to the shattered frame, and moral strength 
back to the weakened will: a friend, the 
affections of home, the love of wife, have 
before to-day come between a man and the 
final penalties of wrong. Wrong has not 
issued in destruction, sin has not been fol- 
lowed by death; God has come between us 
and the punishment of our sins. “He hath 
not dealt with us after our sins; nor re- 
warded us according to our iniquities.” 
But the place, of course, where we see 
God intervening between a man and the 
consquences of his sin, where we see Him 
beyond controversy or dispute, is the Cross 
of Christ. That is where we see Him really 
remitting sins. For what Christ did on the 
Cross was to take our room and stead. It 
is there we might have been and should 
have been but for Him. It is we who ought 
to have borne the death and curse of sin, 
but because of what He did, we are saved 
from that death which is sin’s rightful 
doom. We are saved from the “wrath of 
God” by Him. That part of sin’s penalty— 
and I repeat again it is the major part, it 
is the most dreadful part—is definitely re- 
mitted. We pass out of death into life. 
For Christ by His sacrifice made it possible 
for God to keep His holiness and yet to 
justify the ungodly. And let me say, the 
man who objects, who says he can see noth- 
ing in an objective Atonement, forgets all 
the while the holiness of God. God cannot 
He is the Holy Ruler of 
this world. He has got to vindicate that 
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holiness. Wrath, the outer darkness, judg- 
ment—we deserve them all; but far from 
having to bear the penalty to the last jot 
and tittle, all this is “remitted” absolutely 
and entirely, so that though we are sinners 
we can look forward, not to darkness, but 
to light; not to death, but to life; not to 
exclusion, but to the joy of the Father’s 
House. : 

And that is not the whole of the “remis- 
sion” that comes to us through the Cross of 
Christ, for the Cross is not only a fact in 
history, but it is a present power as well. 
Now one of the dire results of sin is that it 
seems to soak into the very being of a man. 
It stains his mind, it pollutes his memory, 
it poisons his thought. A man may break 
with the actual practice of sin, but these 
evil consequences abide. He cannot get 
rid of the infection of it. Just before I left 
home I read an article by a minister who 
had served in the ranks, and he was talking 
about the profanity of our British soldiers. 
I do not suppose that is a practice confined 
to the British either. And he said he was 


persuaded that many a man who had a pro- : 


fane and filthy tongue had a clean mind. 
Well, I pronounce no judgment upon that 
dictum. I am not at all sure about it. But 
the tragedy of many a life is this: A man 
breaks with sin; he may be upright in con- 
duct, but he cannot cleanse his memory or 
be wholesome in thought. That is a case 
of sin working out its penalty. 


But the blood of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, 


cleanseth us, wipes the mind clean. The 
power of Christ’s Cross gets right down to 
the heart and the mind. God’s grace can 
go as far and as deep as sin can go. It is 
no matter how low a man lies, there is 
always one thing underneath. “Underneath 
are the everlasting arms.’ Grace can 
always go as far as sin can go, and the 
grace of God, the love of Christ, so fill 
the heart and the mind that evil thoughts 
lose their hold and the mind becomes sweet, 
the thought becomes pure. The profane 
Bunyan becomes a dreamer of holy dreams ; 
and, as everybody knows, it is at night 
when we are not controlling the mind 
that sometimes an evil past takes its re- 


venge. But John Bunyan, the profane 
tinker, when he dreamed, it was about the 
celestial city. John Newton, the swearing 
slave dealer, breaks out into strains of 
holy song: 

“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds, 

In a believer’s ear!” 

Christ crucified breaks the entail of sin. 
The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us. 

And I believe that some day the “remis- 
sion” is going to be perfect and complete. 
The saints in this life may have to carry 
some of the pains and penalties of wrong. 
But if this Book is to be trusted, there is 
a full remission coming. I hold no terms 
with that doctrine that these sins of ours 
go on working like a merciless machine 
through all eternity. Instead of having to 
endure every jot and tittle of sin’s penalty, 
the penalties are wholly nullified and abol- 
ished. Even the physical effects of sin are 
to be undone. We are to have perfect 
health of body and mind and spirit. We 
are to be like Christ. I want nothing more 
than that. We are to be like Christ, for we 
shall see Him as He is; and He is to pre- 
sent us to God “not having spot, or blemish, 
or any such thing.” 

Remission of sins—it is a blessed fact. 
It is a fact of experience with many of us. 
We can see the remitting and redeeming 
God at work in our world in the lives of 
men, and in our own hearts. We have all 
sinned, but sin need not work out its death 
in the case of any one of us. God can and 
does and will “remit” sin: its death, its 
evil consequences both to body and mind. 
On condition of repentance, an honest turn- 
ing away from sin, a real change of mind, 
release from its pains and penalties is to 
be had. That is the Gospel of the Cross. 
And what I want is that we should preach 
it, preach it with courage, preach it with 
boldness, preach it with confidence. It is 
what this stricken and dying world of ours 
most wants to hear. There is release, 
emancipation, deliverance from sin and its 
pains possible for everybody; and we can 
enter into freedom and life and power 
through the cleansing blood of the Lord 
Christ. 


THE MAKING OF A GREAT TRADITION.* 


V. THE BOOK OF JONAH: THE WITHERED GOURD OR THE 
DYING WORLD. 


Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 


And the Lorp said, Thou hast had pity on 
the gourd, for the which thou hast not la- 
boured, neither madest 1t grow; which came 
up in a night, and perished in a night: and 
should not I have pity on Nineveh, that 
great city; wherein are more than sixscore 
thousand persons that cannot discern be- 
tween their right hand and their left hand; 
and also much cattle? Jonah tw. 10-11 
CRES): 

You will observe that my text is at the 
end of the fourth chapter, and by that I de- 
sire to intimate that I do not propose to 
discuss the whale. I want simply to bring 
to your attention the message of a book 
that is very much neglected and little 
understood, in order that you may see the 
extraordinary modern significance of its 
word to us. 

The Book of Jonah is clearly a didactic 
piece of writing, a tract for the times, in 
the form very largely of a prophetic par- 
able, and associated, as is the Book of Job, 
with an historic character, by the name of 
Jonah, though in my own judgment 
very much later than his time, probably 
belonging to the postexilic period. The 
purpose of the book was to teach something 
to the Church of that day about its duty; 
and that great lesson is contained in three 
conceptions. 

1. Jt emphasizes the universal purpose 
of God to give salvation unto the Gentiles. 
There is nothing more appealing to the his- 
toric imagination that is guided by loving 
faith in the large-hearted nature of our 
Heavenly Father than to watch the expand- 
ing light that breaks successively from each 
century as the story is unfolded in the Old 
Testament, as you see one after another of 
the obstacles taken away, until you see 
breaking out in its full-orbed significance 
and splendor the purpose of God to redeem 
the world. That is what you have here. 
The Book of Jonah tells us that God or- 
dered a certain man to go and preach sal- 
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vation unto a great Gentile city. Of course, 
you fully understand that that could not 
become completely revealed until our Lord 
came. Paul called it a mystery, by which 
of course, he did not mean something that 
was incomprehensible, but rather, some- 
thing that was a secret not hitherto fully 
cleared up. So he called this a mystery 
of the will or grace of God, that He pur- 
posed to give salvation to the Gentiles. 
2. The Gentile world in a more or less 
semiconscious way was susceptible to the 
reception of that message. The preacher 
goes to Nineveh, and Nineveh repents of 
its sins and turns unto God; and in that 
the writer is trying to tell us that he lives 
in an age when the Gentile world surround- 
ing the Jewish people is becoming more and 
more susceptible to new impressions, and 
more and more a fertile and receptive field 
for missionary activity. And anyone that 
knows something of the effect of Alexan- 
der’s conquests on the world, and the at- 
titude of Gentile peoples toward religious, 
moral and philosophic questions of a prac- 
tical kind in the fourth and third centuries 
before Christ, must realize the extraordi- 
nary appropriateness of that conception. 
Of course, we recognize that in the days 
of the apostles, especially through the activ- 
ity of Paul, there was a nucleus of God- 
fearing Gentiles, who quickly and eagerly 
embraced Christianity when it was properly 
interpreted to them; not proselytes in any 
real sense to the Jewish Church, but a sort 
of fringe, as one writer has said, of de- 
vout heathenism clustering around the Jew- 
ish synagogue, believing profoundly in eth- 
ical monotheism and devoutly yearning for 
a better life; and when they heard the 
Gospel, they said, “This is what we want.” 
And they became, in a majority of cases, 
converts to Christianity. The Greeks who 
came to the disciples asking, “Sir, we would 


see Jesus,” were representatives of that 


class. Certainly, Cornelius was of that type. 
Lydia, the seller of purple, was a God 
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fearer; and many other famous and lovable 
names in the Acts of the Apostles. So 
you see that this book is reaching out 
across the centuries toward the coming of 
the Lord and the fulfillment in rich and 
historic demonstration of the Divine pur- 
pose to save the world. 

3. The extraordinary unwillingness on 
the part of the chosen trustees of the grace 
of God to give salvation to the world. The 
attitude of Jonah is the attitude of an aris- 
tocratic, thoroughly orthodox and highly 
traditionalized Jew of his time. That un- 
happily is characteristic of the Jewish peo- 
ple in every period of their existence. 
Their great prophets were lonely men, and 
even in the centuries of extraordinary re- 
ceptivity among the Gentile peoples they 
were found laying the foundations for those 
abominable sects which in the Lord’s 
time—as Sadduceeism and Pharisaism—did 
all that they could to destroy His influence. 
They also laid the foundation for that pestif- 
erous influence that was known as_ the 
Judaizing movement. Jonah is the father 
of all narrow-minded, ecclesiastical persons 
who are unwilling to fulfill the responsibil- 
ity of their charge even though they know 
beyond any doubt just what they ought to 
do. I want to tell you the story in four 
stages: 

I. JonaH’s COMMISSION AND THE ReEA- 
son Wuy He Was UNwitiine To Fut- 
FILL It. He was sent to Nineveh. Nineveh, 
as you remember, was the capital of the As- 
syrian Empire, the oppressor of God’s peo- 
ple for more than two hundred years, and 
all the’ righteous hatred of those people 
tendcd to concentrate upon that abhorred 
and abominable name. What the word 
“Germany” means to a Belgian or a Ser- 
bian to-day, that did the word “Nineveh” 
mean in the ears of a devout Jew. All the 
rancorous and righteous hatred combined, 
all the fear and abhorrence of the mysteri- 
ous power of the evil in the world, were con- 
centrated in that portentous name, and 
when Nineveh was destroyed—read the 
prophecy of Nahum, which is a doom song 
—all the hot-hearted indignation was ex- 
pressed in the wrath and joy of God’s peo- 
ple in the destruction of that hated city. 
Nineveh goes down, and Babylon comes to 
the front and becomes in the New Testa- 
ment the symbol of the evil of the world. 


Now take Jonah’s commission to go to 
this city, and on the face of it you see it 
is one that a Jew would have been very 
glad to fulfill. God says to him, “Go and 
cry unto Nineveh, for its sins are great’; 
on the face of it the commission was one 
of condemnation. 

Now, let us suppose that a thoroughly 
self-satisfied Anglo-Saxon in Scotland, 
England, or America, during the World 
War, had been told by the Almighty to go 
to Berlin and declare that God was going 
to destroy that city and the Kaiser and the 
royal family and all the people of that 
proud race. Well, it might not have been 
an unpleasant commission, you know. That 
is the way Jonah felt or might have felt, 
had he been thoroughly convinced that 
that was really what the Lord meant. If 
he had really believed in his heart that that 
was the Lord’s intention, and that he was 
going over there, not only as the represen- 
tative of Jehovah, but as the authoritative 
spokesman of the Jewish Church, to tell 
that hated Gentile city that forty days 
should pass and then should come destruc- 
tion, chaos and judgment, Jonah would have 
gone gladly and fulfilled the commission 
with extraordinary enthusiasm. But he had 
his doubts about the commission. When 
he heard the command he said to himself: 
“T know the disposition of God. His heart 
is broader than it ought to be. He is far 
more tenderly concerned about those peo- 
ple than He ought to be. He has other and 
ulterior objects in this thing, and I do not 
like the idea at all.” And so he said to 
himself, still acting under the old delusion 
of a tribal God, “I will just slip away 
quietly and get out from under His juris- 
diction and avoid this unpleasant task.” 
You know the consequences of the attempt. 
After an adventurous sea voyage he comes 
back. and decides that the only thing for 
him to do is to go and preach the message 
that God has bidden him. 

Now, the thing that bothered the man 
was that he realized that the purposes of 
God were, so far as their ends were con- 
cerned, merciful. You see, even then it 
was beginning to dawn on the mind of the 
orthodox, traditionalized Jew—not simply 
upon great prophets, but the ordinary ec- 
clesiastic, who lived on a much lower plane 
—that God’s heart was wonderfully kind; 
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that the essence of religion, of religious 
appeal, was the offer of mercy, not the 
threat of judgment and condemnation. 
And so, you see, he sought as best he could 
to avoid this thing. 

This was one of the reasons why the 
Pharisees found it so hard to understand 
Jesus; and it was one of the reasons why 
the Jewish Christians made so much trouble 
for Paul, especially on the Gentile territory. 
They did not like the idea of offering sal- 
vation unto Gentile peoples in these most 
uncanonical and unecclesiastical ways. If 
Jonah had been commissioned to go over 
there and tell the people that salvation was 
going to be offered them on the terms of 
becoming proselytes to the Jewish religion, 
imagine what a satisfying conception that 
would be to Jewish ecclesiastic pride. Here 
is your proud Gentile king, his courtiers, 
lords and great captains, his men and 
women of high position, all coming in sol- 
emn procession, in sackcloth and ashes, 
across the Mesopotamian desert, over the 


very road over which shortly before, per-- 


chance, the people of God had been dragged 
by their heathen oppressors, coming: to 
Mount Zion to become proselytes of the 
Jewish law; and Jonah and his ecclesiasti- 
cal associates standing at the door of the 
Temple to examine them touching their 
fitness for membership in the Jewish 
Church, Oh, it would have been a most 
delightful thing, indeed. But you see that 
‘was not the commission at all. There was 
nothing said about coming to Jerusalem; 
there was not anything said about becoming 
proselytes. The Jew was not mentioned. 
All his traditions, all his antiquity, all his 
ecclesiastical significance seemed simply to 
be set aside, and Jonah is to go over there 


and tell those people that they are to be- 


come saved people on terms of repentance. 

Now that was the thing that troubled the 
Jewish Christians of Paul’s day. You 
know how much trouble they made for him 
in the beginning of his missionary activity 
because, forsooth, particularly in that An- 
tiochian Church, certain nameless disciples 
went there and preached salvation to Gen- 
tiles on simple terms of faith and repent- 
ance. You know how Peter wavered and 
could not make up his mind whether the 
thing was wrong or not. And even Cor- 
nelius was regarded as an exceptional case, 


and Peter was reminded not to let it happen 
again lest, haply, worse things befall them. 
They could not feel that giving salvation to 
people on such simple, elementary terms 
was regular. It was not at any rate done 
decently and in order, as Presbyterians say, 
and the ecclesiastics did not know whether 
it would do or not. That is the reason 
Jonah felt so keenly about the whole busi- 
ness. And yet he went because, forsooth, 
he could not do anything else; most un- 
willing to fulfill his commission and yet 
more unwilling to fail in immediate and 
outward obedience. ; 

II. Jonau’s DiIsAPPOINTMENT WITH His 
Success. No matter how the man felt, he 
did some mighty good preaching in Nin- 
eveh, and the whole community from the 
king down most surprisingly turned to God. 
It did not surprise Jonah very much, but 
it did keenly disappoint him. And do you 
know, Jonah is the only preacher of reli- 
gion on record who ever made a great suc- 
cess a ground for complaint. We hear a 
great deal about the failure of people to 
become Christians, and a great many min- 
isters are discouraged because of the lack 
of fruit. But here was a man who brought 
a whole city to God, and on that account he 
was full of complaints. He says: “Was not 
exactly this my thought when I was yet in 
my own country? I suspected this thing 
from the very start. I realized that God’s 
heart is bigger than my heart; but all the 
same I do not propose to enlarge with Him. 
I do not like this thing.” And so he was 
very angry. 

Now his anger was rooted in a ‘sort of 
jealousy. Compare him for a moment with 
Elijah. Elijah was, however, not angry, 
but he was discouraged, and he wished that 
he might die. But Elijah was jealous on 
account of God. He was very unhappy 
because the people did not turn to God. 
But here you see Jonah is jealous of God. 
He is jealous of God’s interest in these 
Gentiles. He feels that God is not being 
fair with His first love. And so he is in 
a very bad and painful frame of mind. 
And the Almighty forces on him the great 
and searching question: “Are you willing 
by personal service to carry the message 
of salvation to Nineveh? Is your heart 
right with My heart?” I think that is a 
very searching question in any time. 
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There was ground on which, as I have 
said, such a commission would have been 
very delightful to Jonah. If it had been 
a commission the fulfillment of which 
would have satisfied Jewish pride and met 
Jewish ecclesiastical pretensions, it would 
have been all right. But this is the point, 
that a man may praise in the abstract and 
greatly admire an ideal form, a conception 
of life, which he is most unwilling to real- 
ize in concrete and practical ways. Think 
of the great speeches on Liberty that have 
been made in all ages by the ruling classes, 
and compare their apparent enthusiasm for 
freedom and liberty with the extraordinary 
stupidity and reluctant willingness to give 
freedom to the very classes whose enfran- 
chisement seemed to stimulate their elo- 
quent faculties to a maximum degree. It 
is a very difficult thing indeed to apply in 
concrete and practical ways things that are 
most easily admired and praised so long 
as they are in an abstract form. 

Take the question of the evangelization of 
the world; take the question of city mis- 
sions, the bringing in of the foreign pop- 


ulation, the carrying of the Gospel to the 


poor and the needy. It is easy to get a 
well-dressed and aristocratic congregation 
very much excited over this matter; and if 
its application is limited to the contribution 
of money or the sending of missionaries 
among these people, they are quite willing 
to do it. But if some of these poorly 
dressed and humble folk happen to get in 
their pews on Sunday morning, there is 
usually a great to-do. You know that as 
well as I do. They seem to feel that there 
is something wrong with the world when 
the people begin to come to church, though 
all the time they are talking about the free- 
dom of the Gospel, and inviting everybody 
to come. Do you not see how human we are? 
We are not much better than Jonah after 
all. Jonah was very much in this frame 
of mind; and I want you to get hold of 
this. There is hardly anything so stubborn, 
there is hardly any attitude of mind that 
yields so slowly as a mind that has trans- 
formed its principles into prejudices, and 
that has fixed its own ingrained and or- 
ganized selfishness behind a religious bear- 
ing. 

There is the story of the old Scotch 
woman, a most strict Sabbatarian, whose 


minister was being taken to task by her for 
his seemingly lax interpretation of the 
Scripture on that point, and he said, “But, 
my good woman, didn’t you know that the 
Blessed Saviour authorized the disciples to 
go out into the field on the Sabbath Day 
and pluck the corn that they might feed 
themselves ?” 

She replied, “Aye, dominie, I ken all 
aboot that, and I never thought any the 
better of Him for it.” 

Now, that is the way Jonah felt. “God 
may get all these Gentile people into the 
Church in any way He likes, but as far as 
I am concerned I am going to wash my 
hands of the whole business; I am not go- 
ing to have anything to do with it.’ I 
know a good many people in the Church 
who act on that supposition. I have known 
fashionable people to leave churches because 
the poor people are coming in. I have 
seen them sometimes leave my own church, 
and I have rejoiced that they did it. You 
know as well as I do that the odor of peo- 
ple in the house of God is better than the 
odor of incense, but it never has been pop- 
ular. And that was the trouble with Jonah. 
His religious experience, modes of thought, 
and habits of life, became so attached to a 
lot of transitory things that he did not 
want anybody as a brother in religion or 
as a neighbor in the Church who could not 
adjust himself to his particular standard, 
and for that reason he did not sympathize 
with this extraordinary missionary adven- 
'ture. 

Now the underlying truth, as I have re- 
marked, is that old-time truth which Wil- 
liam James has stated somewhat in this 
form: “that all goods are in this work-a- 
day world disguised by the commonness and 
vulgarity of their concomitants; but woe be 
unto him who can recognize them only in 
their abstract form,” You have it in the 
parable of the great surprise. “Lord, when 
saw we Thee hungry and poor and naked 
and in prison?” You see, there was the 
good thing, the beautiful thing, but asso- 
ciated with something vulgar and common- 
place, and they could not recognize it. 
They would have said, “If we had known 
that Thou wert there, then we should have 
fed Thee and clothed Thee.” But you see, 
Christ never comes to us in that way. He 
comes associated with the lowly and the 
humble; and that was the case here. 
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III. JonAn’s RETIREMENT, AND THE SIG- 
NIFICANCE OR SYMBOLISM OF THE GouRD. 
You know when a man determines to make 
himself uncomfortable he can generally suc- 
ceed. Jonah reasoned very much in this 
fashion: “My ministry is done, I have done 
all that the Lord commanded me to do. 
I am not at all in sympathy with this most 
democratic and plebeian outworking of a 
plan which I had suspected all along. I 
propose, therefore, to separate myself from 
the matter. I will withdraw from the city.” 
But why do you suppose he went over and 
sat down on a hill overlooking the town? 
I think he did it for this reason. He had 
an idea that perhaps the Ninevites would 
change their minds. This wholesale re- 
pentance was a pretty big contract; they 
might lapse, and if they did, then the rem- 
edy might be for them to come around to 
Jonah’s point of view. The man was mark- 
ing time until he could bring the Almighty’s 
great plans into harmony with his precon- 
ceived scheme of doing things. At any rate, 
he did not want anybody to have any illu- 
sions about his relations to this vast: move- 
ment. So far as he was.concerned, he was 
through. So-he goes out and sits down.on 
a hillside, and the gourd grows up around 
him. 

Now what is the meaning of this gourd? 
It is a symbol. You might regard it as the 
symbol of creature comforts, because the 
gourd served a very useful purpose in shel- 
tering the prophet from the sun and the 
rain; it also gave him a nice cool place to 
sleep. And yet what we get here is an 
illustration of how a man may quickly lose 
his sense of perspective, how a man’s whole 
scheme of values may quickly get itself re- 
versed because of an ingrained selfishness. 
The book tells us with biting sarcasm that 
Jonah took great content in the gourd. He 
took great discontent in the salvation of a 
city a deal bigger than his little insignificant 
hill town of Jerusalem, and from a secular 
point of view infinitely more important. It 
did not interest him at all; it only angered 
him every time he thought of Nineveh. But 
when he thought of the gourd he took great 
content in the gourd. Will you realize that? 
Do not let it slip over your minds, but 
rather let it go right into your hearts and 
become the critic and examiner of the 
thoughts and intents of your life: he took 
great content in the gourd. 


And what is the gourd but just this? It 
is the symbol of all those lesser interests 
in life, those private hobbies, those cu- 
riously camouflaged prejudices that we 
sometimes call our principles, those obsolete 
or gradually lessening traditions which we 
are clinging to in the face of the expanding 
glory of God’s grace. We lose our interest 
in the big things; we become intensely ab- 
sorbed and intensely contented with the 
gourd. 

Take the Pharisee. The founders of the 
Pharisaical sect, beginning under Ezra and 
coming down to the end of that era, were 
probably the holiest men in the world and 
men to be admired and reverenced, and the 
attitude of those faithful Jews during the 
Maccabean period is to be commended. 
They were the first martyrs for their faith. 
A nobler, finer, more wonderful group of 
believers has never lived on the face of the 
earth. And yet see what their successors 
became in the time of our Lord! They 
were tithing anise, mint and cummin, and 
neglecting the weightier matters of the 
law. And if any’ of you have read. Mr. 
Glover’s interesting. little book, “The: Jesus 
of. History,’ you will remember his caustic, 
brilliant comment on that saying of our 
Lord, they “strain at a gnat, and swallow 
a camel.” Look at the thing for a moment 
with your mind’s eye. Here is your Phari- 
see busy polishing his cup, polishing the 
outside of the cup, polishing away every 
speck of dust, until every soiled place is 
gone, and it shines so that he can see his 
face in it. And he says to himself: “My 
neighbor must understand that I am a very 
diligent and industrious man and I take the 
very best care of my silver. I never allow 
anything that contaminates me or corrupts 
me or makes me unclean.” And then sud- 
denly a gnat lights on the rim of the cup. 
He says: “This won’t do at all. I have got 
to do the thing all over again, because the 
gnat has made it ceremonially unclean.” 
And he works away to get the stain off. 
And then along comes a camel, this great 
mass of humps, and he swallows the thing, 
legs, humps and all, and does not even 
know it. Think of it! That is our Sav- 
iour’s way of showing how values get re- 
versed, and how great things are lost ‘sight 
of in the little things. So Jonah took great 
content in the gourd. 

I think Luther did something like that 
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in the dispute with Zwingli over the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Oh, we have 
seen it. It is very marked, even in great 
men; but we are all made of the same old, 
red clay; and one of the temptations that 
has assailed many sincere people has been 
just the temptation that when they cannot 
have their way they are going out from 
the institution they ought to be standing 
for, to sit down and wait for its disap- 
pearance or destruction, because, forsooth, 
they are not running it. And in the mean- 
time they are taking an immense satisfac- 
tion in gourds. ’ 

There are many people, I fear, who are 
disappointed with the Church. I do not 
mean unbelievers; I mean, very sincere be- 
lievers; but they are narrow people; they 
are growing smaller every year. Do you 
know that narrowness is the first infirmity 
of an ignoble mind? If you are capable 
of any sustained narrowness, it is the evi- 
dence of the smallness of your nature. And 
yet that is as common as it can be in or- 
thodox circles. And every now and then 
someone comes to the minister and says: 
“My dear. brother, I find it impossible any 
longer to remain in your Church. I can- 
not subscribe to your preaching. I do not 
agree with the behavior of your official 
board. I do not like your organization. 
I think the visible Church is going to smash 
anyhow, and I propose to leave.” And 
what does he do? He goes over and sits 
down on some imaginary hill, and there he 
is; and the first thing you know he has 
got him a sign, and there may be a lot of 
Scripture texts on there, but what I always 
read on that sign is, This man is taking 
great content in the gourd. 

Now this gourd may be the symbol of 
interests that, while they may be of im- 
portance, in comparison with the greatest 
things, are still of a subordinate nature. I 
mean, if you will look into the wallet of any 
denomination or any sect you will find a 
great many withered gourds there—subordi- 
nate truths, overemphasized truths, conten- 
tions about things that are no longer vital, 
things that keep us, if not from being de- 
nominationally identical, from being one in 
spirit, from believing in the sincerity of 
our brethren and from getting help and in- 
spiration from the fact that there are so 
many good people in the world,—all be- 
cause of these old, withered gourds. When 


you go into your wallet to feed the hungry, 
you bring out the bread of life. What is 
the trouble with it? It is full of specks 
and bits of withered gourds; and the peo- 
ple do not like it and will not eat it. These 
things may after all just be carried along 
with us, but they are so much impedimenta 
retarding our progress toward the “house 
not made with hands.” 

IV. Jonau Broucut Face to FAcre with 
Tuis TREMENDOUS AND Dramatic CoNncLu- 
sion: Which is the more important, the 
withered gourd or the dying world? 

One night not long after, when Jonah was 
taking his sleep, doubtless dreaming pleas- 
antly of a day when Nineveh should back- 
slide, a worm crawled out of the ground 
and began to gnaw at the root of the 
gourd, and when the sun came out the 
gourd began to wither. Jonah’s head got 
hot and began to ache, and then his heart 
got hot and he began to get mad, and he 
said: “I wish I were dead now more than 
ever. Oh, I am very, very angry.” 

The Lord said, “What is the matter, 
Jonah?” 

“T am angry even unto death.” 

“Why?” 

“Because of the death You have meted 
out to this gourd.” 

“Indeed!” said the Lord. “And are you 
to be angry for a gourd, a thing that grew 
in a night and died in a night, for which 
you did not labor, and over which even 
a worm has power; and shall I not have 
mercy on great Nineveh, this blind, mole- 
like, struggling city of mine, whose life 
is linked to My life, and whose heartaches 
and yearnings I have long understood?” 

And the writer, you see, was a good 
literary craftsman. He does not close this 
book like a tract. One reason people do 
not read tracts is because there is nothing 
left to the imagination, there is too much 
detail in them. The people who write the 
tracts usually know too much about the 
thing they are describing. This man does 
not tell you what happened to Jonah, but 
you at once see, if he did not repent he 
must have been practically in the position 
of an apostate. 

“Shall I not have mercy on great Nin- 
eveh, that great shadow-haunted city?” 
Some of you have seen Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna, and you have looked for a while 
at the face of the Madonna and the Child. 
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And then suddenly your eye is attracted 
to the background and it breaks up into its 
constituent elements and is literally alive 
with peering baby faces that are looking at 
you out of the shadow. And that is the 
way here. You look at the face of Jonah 
and then at the great face of God and then 
you see back of them this strange mixture 
of baby faces and grown faces, these Nin- 
evites, this dying world of God’s here. 
“Shall I not have mercy on great Nineveh?” 

What is the lesson to the modern church? 
I have been trying in this series to ac- 
quaint you with some of my own thoughts 
about our present-day position. This book 
shows us the relation of the life force of 
God’s grace to the traditional moulds of 
its expression. Now, Judaism was a mould; 
the life force was the purpose of God to 
redeem the world, and anyone who studies 
the Scriptures must realize that the force 
of God must inevitably expand as more 
and more the world became accessible to 
its influence, so that the time must surely 
come when either those traditional moulds 
must themselves possess vitality and expand 
with it, or break asunder and allow the life 
force to strike out an order for itself and 
reéstablish new traditions. There was no 
reason, humanly speaking, why Judaism 
should not have expanded along with it. 
But this book was written by a man stand- 
ing on the frontiers of the world and look- 
ing down the stream of centuries in antici- 
pation of events shortly to come to pass, 
to show us how, at a critical moment in the 
history of that nation, the ecclesiastical 
mould itself became hardened and therefore 
brittle, and the life force of God pressing 
more and more into the mould broke it 
asunder and swept with torrential force out 
upon the world and struck out a new order 
of tradition. for itself. That is the teach- 
ing of the Book of Jonah, and that is the 
meaning of this tremendous contrast. 

I have tried in several of these lectures 
to show you that the important thing is 
the life force; the important thing is the 
purpose of God. The mould.or form may 
change, may break or may expand with it 
until it becomes fitted to interpret still 
further the glory of the Lord to the gen- 
erations that are here present. Our Sav- 
iour said in His time, you know, that God 
did not put new wine into old bottles, There 
you have the lesson. The new wine was the 


wine of this constantly expanding grace. 
The old bottles were the traditional moulds 
of Judaism which would not expand with 
it. It must inevitably, therefore, break 
those moulds in order that it might free it- 
self for larger expression. And what you 
see in the Book of Jonah is the life force 
of Divine grace breaking the mould of ec- 
clesiasticism in order that it might reach 
out and overtake the growing receptivity in 
the heathen world round about. 

God’s purpose is always the same, but the 
modes of its manifestation must necessarily 
change, and we must change with them or 
break. I want to lay down one or two 
thoughts along this line for your reflection, 
especially you who are ministers and 
teachers. 

We are troubled and confused about the 
status of Protestantism. Protestantism is 
a mode or form of expression of the life 
forces of God. It is not very old, you 
know, in the history of the world; by no 
means as old as the Roman Catholic or the 
Greek Church. We are troubled about it, 
and the reason we are troubled is that we 
are beginning to feel that our Protestant- 
ism itself reflects in some measure a cer- 
tain social system that is gradually but 
surely yielding to something entirely dif- 
ferent. We belong to an individualistic 
society. We are rapidly evolving into a 
collectivistic society. An individualistic so- 
ciety is a society that can bring down from 
past centuries its traditions and conceptions 
of life, and can put behind the individual a 
certain series of conventions that have the 
force of Divine law for members of that 
group. So that we are able to speak of the 
God of our fathers and of our grandfathers. 
Many of you have your family trees, and 
the knowledge that you come from a good 
stock is an additional element in the stabili- 
zation of your character. You have a great 
interest in the past. Our creeds are all six- 
teenth-century creeds. Our theological lan- 
guage is very largely a theological language 
of the sixteenth century. We still cherish 
the illusion that the Puritans were the finest 
type of Protestant, and we are still living 
more or less under the domination of a 
Puritan conception of Christian morality 
and Christian practice. 

But do you realize that while one of the 
merits and one of the defects of an indi- 
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vidualistic society long continuing and ex- 
isting from one generation to another, is 
respect for tradition, that a collectivistic 
society, which is the result of an enlarging 
and expanding racial movement and the in- 
filtration of different races; is a society that 
does not care a rap for tradition? It has 
no conception of the past. It is attempting 
to begin de novo in every direction. And 
if we are to impress the vitality of our 
religion upon the great and growing mass 
of people that are making up the bulk of 
our nation, we must do it by the emphasis 
of the life force rather than by our confi- 
dence in the old traditional mode of inter- 
pretation and expression. 

You will find that this crisis was brought 
to the door of the Church in major form 
in the great epochs when the world sud- 
denly expanded in new directions. Consider 
for a moment the extraordinary expansion 
of life when Alexander knocked the world 
to pieces, letting the East and the West get 
together, and all the old traditions and an- 
cient sanctions were temporarily set aside. 
Men found themselves floating in a great 
torrential sea, glad to find a plank here and 
there that might carry them through to 
safety. It was in such a time as this that 
the practical and almost religious philoso- 
phies of Epicureanism and Stoicism were 
born. It was a time when the Gentile world, 
under the influence of the Greek language 
and the spread of Greek culture, was 
brought into violent collision in the first 
place, and then almost into the relation of 
disciple and master to the Jewish Church 
itself. And it was in that time that the 
Book of Jonah probably originated. At 
any rate, it was that coming time that the 
Book of Jonah anticipated. It found the 
Jewish Church unfit and unwilling to ex- 
pand, incapable of understanding these 
great movements; so when the Lord came 
He found but a moribund and broken 
Church, still clinging to obsolete traditions 
instead of a vital faith that could have un- 
derstood the fulfillment of the ancient 
promise and recognize Him as Lord. 

One reason for the rapid expansion of 
Christianity over the world at the time of 
the apostles was the extraordinary recep- 
tivity and mobility of life in the heathen 
world. There was little response to the 
preaching of the apostles among the Jews, 
but as soon as you got out of the domain 


, 


of Palestine into Syria, Greece, and Europe 
you came in touch with a greater recep- 
tivity and a greater eagerness than could 
be found anywhere in the neighborhood of 
the Temple. 

The Reformation was the inevitable ef- 
fect of the Renaissance. The discovery of 
America and the enlarging of man’s hori- 
zon, the expanding of the whole world 
about him, brought him face to face with 
these great issues. 

I do not like to speak in superlatives, 
and of course we must discount in some. 
measure the fact that we are very near 
our own period, but as I understand the 
historic contrast here alluded to, I can see 
nothing in the past history of the world 
comparable to’ these times. For we are 
standing to-day when all the traditional 
conceptions of the past plus all the ex- 
traordinary advances of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have suddenly been 
brought into the most intimate and some- 
times into the most violent conflict; so that 
we are living in a period of florescence 
such as the world has never known. In 
my camp in Canada on the shores of Lake 
Huron [I have seen this thing where the 
season was late,—the swarming of the lake 
fly. Lying in your tent as long as the sun 
was out, you would hear not a sound in the 
bush. But as Soon as the sun set, there 
would begin all over the forest a humming 
and a buzzing and you would not know 
what it meant. It sounded like the coming © 
of a storm. And then slowly but surely 
there would rise above the edge of the bush 
great swarming clouds of lake flies, millions 
of them. You could hear their humming 
and their buzzing all around you, and 
yonder across the lake you could see over 
the islands these swarming clouds of lake 
flies. Whether you looked to the north or 
the south or the east or the west you saw 
them fermenting, swarming, great masses 
of winged desire seeking some larger mode 
of self-realization. That is the sort of 
world we are looking on to-day. All over 
the world masses of people are in a state 
of profound unrest and confusion. You 
hear the buzzing and the humming, that 
noise of the multitude of many peoples like 
the’ sound of rushing waters; multitudes 
in the valley of decision, seeking through 
changes in government larger modes of self- 
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expression; turning from obsolete tradi- 


tions, scorning ancient symbols, despising 


the stabilizing influences of a historical and 
connected knowledge, and endeavoring to 
begin de novo a life on this planet; and 
yet with incredible hunger for something 
that will give them an assured hold on the 
unseen and intangible things of life. 

And here we stand with our all-conquer- 
ing Christ, Whose power is as demonstra- 
ble to-day as it was in the first century, 
with the Bread of God to feed this hungry 
-multitude, with ideas to coordinate and 
stabilize their political and economic pas- 
sions, with conceptions of social order, 
moral purity and spiritual aspiration which 
no other religion in the world and no com- 
bination of philosophies can ever give them; 
which no aggregation of political scientists 


and no Germanized Teutonic educational 
methods can ever teach. What are we go- 
ing to do with this power? Are we going 
to stand here with dull and stupid minds 
clinging foolishly to the withered gourds of 
insignificant, and subordinate issues that 
hitherto have so cumbered our plethoric 
wallet that we have never been able to 
convince even our neighbors that we were 
on the way to Zion; or are we going 
willingly and gladly to put our whole faith 
in the life force, and with the courage 
of conviction and the patience of a 
God-disciplined life, thrust ourselves out 
into this yeasty ferment with this message 
which can satisfy the hunger of our time? 
We have never lived in such terribly search- 
ing times. We shall never again live in 
such a superlatively great time. 


THE SEVERITY OF JESUS’ TERMS OF 
DISCIPLESHIP.* 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


For which of you, desiring to build a 
tower, doth not first sit down and count 
the cost, whether he have wherewith to 
complete 1t? Lest haply, when he hath 
laid a foundation, and is wot able to finish, 
all that behold begin to mock him, saying, 
This man began to build, and was not able 
. to finish. Or what king, as he goeth to 
encounter another king in war, will not sit 
down first and take counsel whether he ts 
able with ten thousand to meet him that 
cometh against him with twenty thousand? 
Luke xiv. 28-31 (R. V.). 

It is perfectly patent that these words re- 
quire the context. Therefore let us glance 
at the story of the fourteenth chapter lead- 
ing up to these two questions. 

It was the Sabbath Day, and evidently the 
after part of the day. At that time it was 
the habit of many of the Jewish rulers to 
have in their homes what at this period 
we should call a reception, on the afternoon 
of the Sabbath. Jesus was present at one 
of these, an invited Guest. When He en- 
tered there was a man there sick of the 
palsy. There is a sense in which this man 
was quite out of place there. Ordinarily, 
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these men would not have invited a man 
of that kind to such a feast. Luke tells us, 
with one of those touches that are char- 


acteristic of him, that the Lord answered . 


them and said, “Is it lawful to heal on the 
sabbath day?” He answered them. They 
had not said a word, no, but they had 
spoken by their action in putting that man 
right there. They did not reply to His in- 
quiry, and so He healed the man and let 
him go. That is the first movement of 
that Sabbath afternoon. 

Then our Lord did what I shall venture 
to say was among the most unconventional 
of the things which He did, and He did 
many unconventional things. He was al- 
ways running across conventionality. He 
first of all began to talk to the guests, and 
to criticise them for their behavior,—they 
sought out the-chief seats, and so forth and 
so on, and He told them that they were 
wrong in doing that, “lest”—mark His word 
—“a more honourable man than thou be 
bidden.”” When He had done that He did 
something even more unconventional. He 
turned and criticised the host, criticised 
him for the principle upon which he had 
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issued his invitation. He said, ‘When 
thou makest a feast, call not together thy 
rich friends and thy  kindred,’—listen, 
brethren,—‘lest they invite you again.” 
Why, that is revolutionary even to-day. 
That is why men invite their rich friends: 
because they want them to invite them 
again. Our Lord was teaching these men 
the relation between motive and manners 
in the kingdom of heaven. . Suddeily some- 
one in that crowd said, “Blessed is he 
that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
God.” 

There are those who say that that was a 
sort of flippant, careless remark. I do not 
think so. I think it was the exclamation 
of someone who saw, through what Jesus 
was saying, a vision of the new. order. If 
a social order should be established in 
which His ideals should have the mastery, 
all life would be different. No scrambling 
for position. The honorable position to 
the honorable man. No offering a hospital- 
ity, the nerve of which is cut, because there 
lurks in the invitation the hope to receive 
something in return. One man there,—or 
perhaps it was a woman; I don’t know,— 
someone said, “Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God.” 

Our Lord said in effect: “Yes, that may 
be true, but humanity is not eager for that 
Kingdom. Let. Me tell. you a story.” He 
then spoke a parable, the parable of the 
“Supper, and He showed the class of peo- 
ple that were not eager for the Kingdom, 
the things that stand between the human 
heart and willingness to accept the great 
ideal that He came to reveal to men,— 
property, and commerce, and human affec- 
tOten,, ; 

At that point He left the house. “And 
there went with him great multitudes.” 
They had been waiting outside for Him. 
“And he turned, and said unto them, If 
any man cometh unto me, and hateth not 
his own father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. 
Whosoever doth not bear his own cross,’— 
that is the emphasis,—“and come after me, 
cannot be my disciple.” 

Those crowds were eager to hear any- 
thing He had to say. They were attracted 
by Him. And suddenly He turned upon 
them, and uttered the words that I have 


just read to you. God help us to be honest 
and true now! Did not those words 
frighten you as I read them again to-night? 
I am talking in the main to Christian men 
and women. I am not denying your rela- 
tionship to the Lord, nor my own. Nev- 
ertheless, let me say that I never read those 
words of Jesus without halting and trem- 
bling and wondering. Those are Christ’s 
terms of discipleship. “If any man.... 
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sisters, .... and his own life also, he can- 
not be my disciple. .... Whosoever doth 


not bear his own cross, and come after 
me, cannot be my disciple.’ That thing 
strikes me clean between the eyes, and I 
am inclined to say, “My God! I wonder if 
I am a Christian at all.” 

Now suffer me. I believe that upon that 
occasion our Lord looked upon the crowd 
as He uttered those words, and saw the 
protest in their faces, just the kind of pro- 
test that my soul makes; saw a look upon 
the faces of the crowd as though they 
would have said to Him: “But we want to 
come. We like to travel with Thee. We 
desire to see Thee at Thy work, and to hear 
Thy words. We really would like to be 
Thy disciples. Thou hast attracted us irre- 
sistibly to Thyself.” Christ was the most 
attractive Personality in the days of His 
flesh. Men and women crowded after Him. 
I am not saying that they crowned Him, 
but they crowded after Him. Great num- 
bers of them desired to be thought of as 
His followers and desired to be His fol- 
lowers in some sense. Then suddenly He ° 
did what He was constantly doing: He 
halted the crowd and He declared the terms 
of discipleship, and I believe that He saw 
on the faces of that crowd the protest, the 
sorrowful protest, if not the angry protest, 
the inquiry as to whether it would be pos- 
sible to follow Him without fulfilling such 
terms. As He saw that look He asked 
these questions. I submit to you that here 
is the one occasion, and the only one I 
know, in which our Lord explained care- 
fully the reason for the severity of His 
terms. 

Looking at that crowd, He said, “Which 
of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth 
not down first, and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient to finish it? 
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Lest haply, after he ‘hath laid the founda- 
tion, and is not able to finish it, all that be- 
hold it begin to mock him, saying, This 
man began to build, and was not able to 
finish. Or what king, going to make war 
against another king, sitteth not down first, 
and consulteth whether he be able with ten 
thousand to meet him that cometh against 
him with twenty thousand? Or else, while 
the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth 
an ambassage, and decideth conditions of 
peace.” 

When He had asked His questions and 
used His illustrations, He ended with these 
words, “So therefore,” not “likewise.” You 
have “likewise” in your Authorized Ver- 
sion; you have “therefore” in the Revised; 
and unquestionably “therefore” is right at 
that point. “So therefore, whosoever he be 
of you that renounceth not all that he hath, 
he cannot be my disciple.” Note the move- 
ment: He stated the terms of discipleship 
to the crowd; He saw the general protest 
against their severity; by figures of speech 
He explained the reason for the severity; 
then upon the basis of the explanation He 
summarized His terms again, and said 
“*Therefore. That is why My terms are 
severe; ‘therefore whosoever he be of you 
that renounceth not all that he hath, he can- 
not be my disciple.’ ” 

I say with all respect to my brethren here, 
and submit it as my own profound convic- 
tion, that these particular questions of 
Jesus have suffered in that they have been 
used again and again in our evangelistic 
work, and often in our hymns as though 
our Lord were saying to these men, “If 
you are coming after Me you must count 


the cost.” I submit to you that our Lord 
meant nothing of the kind. He never 
told men that they must count the 


cost. He told men that they must come 
without counting costs at all, That is the 
meaning of the severity of His terms. 
There is to be no bargaining, no counting 
costs. “If thy right hand offend thee, cut 
it off... ... If thy right eye cause thee to 
stumble, gouge it out.” 

What He meant was that He had to 
count the cost, and that that constituted the 
reason for the severity of the terms of dis- 
cipleship; that He was seeking—let us put 
it at once plainly—that He was seeking, not 
merely to save men, but to gather about 


Himself a company of those whom He 
would save, but through whom He would 
be able to consummate the whole meaning 
of His mission in the world. Discipleship, 
wherever you find the term used here in 
this sense by our Lord, means infinitely 
more than following Christ in order to be 
saved. It means following Christ in order 
to serve. 

If in our evangelistic work we simply 
talk to men about being saved from hell 
and into heaven, we are missing the central 
value of our evangel and we are going to 
fail. Let us look, then, at these words of 
Jesus as they reveal to us the reason for 
the terms of severity, and then finally let 
us glance at those terms once more. 

“Which of you,” said He, “intending to 
build a tower? .... What king, going to 
make war?” Now, these illustrations were 
not carelessly chosen. Our Lord came into 
the world for two things. He came to 
build; He came for battle. He came into 
the world for construction. On the way to 
the completion of the constructive purpose, 
He came for destructive work. 

Go back to Cesarea Philippi, that great 
central place and hour to which we are con- 
stantly having to turn as we study the life 
and teaching of our Lord. When Peter had 
made his confession as to the Messiahship 
of Jesus, our Lord answered Peter’s con- 
fession with His own confession. After 
Peter’s confession our Lord spoke for the 
first time of three great matters to which 
He had never explicitly referred before. 
First, His Church; secondly, His Cross; 
thirdly, His Second Advent. In the unveil- 
ing of His purpose concerning the Church, 
listen to His words. “Upon this rock I will 
build my church.” I am not careful for 
the moment as to what He meant by the 
Church; I am only careful to ask you to 
notice the figure. “I will build my church.” 
Then in a moment the figure is changed, 
and we wrong the word of Jesus when we 
fail to notice the change. “And the gates 
of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 
That is not building; that is battle. 

Here again, facing that great crowd and 
uttering to them the terms of discipleship 
in all their ‘severity, He said, “Which of 
you, intending to build? .... What king, 
going “tow. ys ware’ We By “which ie 
meant: “I am here for building, I am here 
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for battle; and I need men and women 
about Me upon whom I can depend to stand 
by Me in the building and until the building 
is done; men and women that I can depend 
upon to stand by Me in the battle, until the 
battle is won. That is why My terms are 
severe.” 

That is the Biblical revelation of God and 
God’s activity in a world like this,—build- 
ing and battling; constructive work and te- 
structive work; the principal, the final work, 
constructive, and on the way to it the de- 
structive. Do not be afraid to take broad 
outlooks. How does your Bible open? Ina 
garden. How does it close? Ina city. If 
you take everything out between your first 
two chapters and your last two, what have 
you left? The garden and the city. Im- 
mediately you see God’s purpose and inten- 
tion with regard to humanity,—construc- 
tion. He began with a man in a garden, 
_and in the garden there lay potentially the 
city. He began with a man as a unit, and 
then with the family, and the whole social 
order was involved in that creation, and its 
uttermost expression is seen in the city. 

Between the early chapters and the later 
chapters we read of tragedy and darkness 
' and breakdown and conflict and sin and 
rivers of desolation. But all the way 
through, God is moving toward the city,— 
building. But He is moving toward it along 
the line of battle. 

That was a fine spiritual instinct that 
made Charles Haddon Spurgeon call his 
magazine, The Sword and the Trowel, bat- 
tling in order to build. The sword and the 
trowel run all through the Bible; they run 
all through human history. If you will 
climb high enough to look down at the run- 
ning ages of man from the standpoint of 
the Divine, you will see God always build- 
ing, and always at war; destroying destruc- 
tive forces, in order that He may at last 
build. It may be a tower, it may be a city, 
it may be a church. I do not say that it 
is unimportant to consider all the varied 
suggestions of those figures of speech, but 
what I want to stress to-night is this, that 
God’s work in the world is the work of 
reconstruction; and on the way to it He is 
the God of battles. 

That, then, tells the story of the mission 
of our Lord Himself. That also is the 
story of the work of the Church of God. 


Building and battling. Now in the light of 
that great conception Christ said: “If I am 
to build My building, if I am to win My 
battle, I want men and women round Me 
that I can depend upon. That is why My 
terms are severe.” 

As I understand these words of Jesus 
this is the tremendous truth they teach; 
that with God and with Christ, quality is 
far more important than quantity. The . 
Church of God has to be rid of its passion 
for statistics, this gross habit of counting 
heads and imagining that when you have 
counted heads you have expressed spiritual 
results. The whole New Testament is 
against you. The whole Bible is against 
you. God can do more with a handful of 
men of a certain quality, than with a mob 
that lacks the quality that He seeks. Count- 
ing of heads has been a blight upon us. I 
have escaped from Britain for the present, 
and therefore I may say in the presence of 
my friend Dr. Jones something that I would 
have said with bated breath if I had been 
on the platform with him in Britain. A 
year ago I saw in our denominational 
papers in England a notice that because of 
war conditions it was impossible for the 
Congregational Union to publish full statis- 
tics, and I said “Hallelujah!” May they 
never be able to publish full statistics 
again ! 

I do not want to discuss this merely as a 
theory; presently I want to get down to 
business with my own soul, and the question 
of all questions in an hour like this is, Am 
I the sort of man Jesus wants? It is 
quality that He needs, not quantity. 

There is a story told of the marvelous 
Welsh revival of twelve or more years ago. 
Into the heart of it I went for a few hours 
to see the wonder of that burning fire, and 
then escaped lest I might hinder. The story 
is told of how two ministers met in Wales. 
One said to the other, “Has the revival 
reached your village?” 

“Ves,” he said, “there are signs of re- 
vival.” 

“Tndeed,” said his friend, “and how many 
additions have you to the church?” 

“Well,” he said, “up to the present there 
are no additions, but, blessed be God, there 
are several subtractions!” 

There are scores of our churches that 
will be far more mighty spiritually, if a 
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work of subtraction goes on before the 
work of addition begins. Quality, not quan- 
tity, is what our Lord seeks. 

The Old Testament is full of illustrations 
of it. You remember the story of Gideon. 
Israel had been crushed under Midianite 
oppression, and in the hour when the crush- 
ing discipline of God had wrought its mean- 
ing God found the man—He always does. 
Gideon sent out a call for an army, and 
in response thirty-two thousand gathered to 
him. Then the word of God to him was, 
“The people .... are too many.” Too 
many! Cannot God use a crowd? It de- 
pends upon the quality of the crowd. Now 
what was the test? The first test was this: 
“Whosoever is fearful and afraid, let him 
return.” The proclamation was made. And 
I look out over that crowd, thirty-two thou- 
sand of them, and there is a rapid move- 
ment going on. What is it? Right about 
face, quick march! Twenty-two thousand 
going home as fast as they can! That 
was a great depletion of the army. There 
are only ten thousand left. What shall we 
say as those men are marching home? 
Sing “Praise God from Whom All Bless- 
ings Flow.” God is better equipped with 
the ten thousand than with the thirty-two 
thousand. - What was the principle? “Fear- 
ful and afraid.” I need not stay and apply 
it, but I declare that in this hour big with 
opportunity, terrific with responsibility, we 
need to apply that principle again. Are you 
faint-hearted and afraid? Are you trem- 
bling? 
soul as to whether Christ or the devil is 
going to win? Well, in God’s name, retire 
from the ranks. I am not dismissing you 
from salvation, but I am asking you to 
retire from the service. 

I do not know whether the thing has been 
going on in this country that has been go- 
ing on in my own. I have heard men inside 
the Church talking about the Church until 
I blushed for shame. When I read a little 
while ago that a certain minister in my own 
country said that there was more fellow- 
ship in a public house than in the Christian 
Church, the inevitable thing to say was: 
“Why, in the name of God, doesn’t he go to 
the public house?” Of course, it is not a 
true thing. When someone else said that 
the Church of God had become the baggage 
van at the end of the train instead of the 


engine, he was saying a thing that is not 
true. Those men are afraid, and those are 
the men I would like to ask to retire; and 
with them all those who are not quite sure 
whether God is going to win or no. 

Twenty-two thousand went home. Ten 
thousand were left. Then again the word 
of God declared, “The people are yet too 
many.” Cannot God use ten thousand? It 
depends upon the quality. What is the 
next thing? “Bring them down unto the 
water.” Remember it is an Eastern scene; 
the enemy may be in ambush anywhere. 
Water is an absolute necessity for the 
warrior. Watch how he takes it. Out of 
that ten thousand, nine thousand seven hun- 
dred bent down, stooped over the water 
and took their fill, forgetting that the en- 
emy might be anywhere in ambush. But 
there was a little group, three hundred men, 
who bent down without getting down, put, 
their hand in and lapped, watching while 
they drank. God said: “Those are the men 
I want. Let the others go home.” | 

What is this principle? “Send home 
from this war,” said God, “all the men who 
take unnecessary time for necessary things.” 
Now, if you begin to apply that principle 
to-day, how many of us will be left? I 
am not passing sentence; I am instituting 
an investigation; and I want to bring my 
own soul to this investigation as well as 
yours. 

Let us try and listen to the terms. Now 
it would insult your spiritual intelligence if 


Are you a little in doubt in your~ I stayed to argue that the first of these 


terms does not mean gnnot mean, that our 
Lord meant that a Ane: for disci- 
pleship is the having of bitterness or malice 
in the heart against our loved ones. That 
is not the meaning here. But what our 
Lord did most evidently mean is that all 
human affection, the highest, the noblest, 
the purest, the most beautiful, must be put 
second to loyalty to Himself; that if at.any 
point there is a conflict between His call, 
His command, His emprise and our relation 
to it, and the love of father and mother, 
of brother or sister, of wife or child, or of 
life itself, then all those things are to be 
canceled. Every call that comes out of 
the realm of the highest human affection, 
if and when it conflicts with the call of our 
Lord to any form of duty or service, is to 
be set on one side; and by comparison to 
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our attitude to Him our attitude to all 
others must be that of hate, if and when, I 
repeat, our loyalty to Him is called in ques- 
tion by the lower love. That is a very 
severe term. It means if the Lord wants 
you to do something, wants me to go some- 
where, wants us to do anything, calls us to 
be anything, there is to be no parleying 
with any human affection whatever. How 
much do we know about that? How far 
have we ever considered our Christianity 
makes that demand upon us? 

But isn’t it a little late in the day for 
some of us to talk about the severity of 
these terms? You say, “What do you mean 
by that?” Well, these five years have been 
doing very remarkable things for some of 
us at any rate. We have seen in our 
country,—you also in yours in your meas- 
ure, but in Britain as you have not seen,— 
we have seen our boys fulfill those very 
terms in the interest of God and country 
and king and freedom. 

When the war broke out I was at West- 
minster, and I had a little flat in connection 
with my church, where I slept. On my 
right hand were the headquarters of the 
London Scottish, and next door to it the 
headquarters of the Queen’s Westminsters, 
and across the way the Wellington Bar- 
racks, the headquarters of the Guards. I 
shall never forget those first days and 
weeks when we were hurrying that little 
army, that “negligible army,” as the Kaiser 
called it, and they were going—I can hear 
them now—in the hours of the night, 
tramp, tramp, tramp; tramp, tramp, tramp; 
tramp, tramp, tramp. Singing? Oh, yes. 
Singing “Tipperary,” sometimes. Then I 
would get up and go out and look at them. 
And not there only, but all over England 
they went, they went, they went. Those 
sons of our churches, those boys of our 
love, they went. Didn’t they love father 
and mother? They did; but there was 
something they loved better. Didn’t they 
love brother and sister? Didn’t those men 
love the bairns they left behind them? 
Didn’t they love life? How they loved life! 
Those glorious boys, how they loved it, and 
what a right they had to love it! But the 
hour came, and they broke with us, they 
left father and they left mother, they left 
brother and they left sister, they left sweet- 
hearts, and they left children, and they left 


life itself. What for? In the interests of 
right and truth and liberty and justice, and 
country and king and fatherland. That is 
all Christ asks His people to do for Him. 
Are we going to sit down beaten when we 
are conducting a Christian campaign and 
give Jesus Christ a lower loyalty than our 
boys gave king and empire, or your boys 
gave your great country and your great 
flag? His terms are exactly the terms that 
we have seen millions jump to fulfill. Is 
the Church of God going to hold the boys 
who have done that for their country, or to 
win the boys who have done that for their 
country, who never belonged to her, if her 
hosts, her sacramental hosts, fall short of 
their own loyalties in the presence of high 
demands? No, my brethren, and therefore 
it is good to face the severity of these 
terms. 

But look at the second term for a mo- 
ment; and it seems to me in that you are 
being led to the very heart of the fact and 
intention and purpose of our Lord. He 
says, “Whosoever doth not bear his own 
cross, and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple.” That is the central term of disci- 
pleship. 

Now what does this mean, this bearing of 
the cross? Bear with me when I say there 
is a great deal of nonsense talked in the 
Christian Church about cross bearing. Or 
if that is too blunt and rude a thing to 
say, then let me say there is a great deal 
of unintelligent conversation about cross 
bearing. What is cross bearing? What 
did our Lord mean when He said men 
were to bear the cross? Did He call these 
men to bear the cross in order that they 
might be saved? Never; and that in spite 
of all our hymns and all our evangelism. 
The Lord never told a man that he must 
bear his own cross in order that he him- 
self might be saved. That is never the sig- 
nificance of the cross. There -is only one 
Cross by which I can be saved. It is the 
Cross of the Lord Christ Himself. My 
cross bearing never saves me. What, then, 
is cross bearing? : 

Cross bearing is that attitude and activ- 
ity of life that brings me into fellowship 
with Christ in order that others may be 
saved. That is always the cross. I have 
heard Christian people, dear Christian peo- 
ple—God forbid that I should speak in any 
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way unkindly of them—referring to their 
own personal sorrows, their own personal 
losses and saying, “Well, we must bear the 
cross.” Dear heart, that is not a cross at 
all. Your own personal sorrow, that which 
is peculiar to yourself, that which lies 
within the compass of your own personality, 
if it is physical, if it is mental, whatever it 
is, it is sorrow, it is pain, it may be disci- 
pline, it may be chastisement, it may be 
some method by which God is preparing 
you for something else, but it is not the 
cross. You and I do not know anything 
about cross bearing when we are merely 
suffering. That is not the cross. We touch 
the cross when we begin so to act, so to 
live, so to serve, so to give, as that we are 
suffering loss in order that others may 
gain. That is the cross. 

May I with very great reverence ask you 
to bring together two passages of Scrip- 
ture. I go back to Cesarea Philippi, when 
our Lord first spoke of His building and 
His battle. Right there He introduced the 
element of the cross as necessary. He 
spoke of His own Cross. When Peter took 
Him and began to rebuke Him for declar- 
ing that He must go the way of the Cross, 
with great sternness He rebuked Peter, and 
then He said,—now listen to these words; 
they are very familiar, but get them in their 
setting,—He said, “If any man will come 
after me,”’—that is, to build the Church, 
and to conduct the campaign,—“he must 
come My way.” His way was that He must 
go to Jerusalem, suffer, be killed, be raised. 
Peter said, “No, God help you, not that.” 
He said, “Get thee behind me, Satan. If 
any man will come after me,’—do you see 
the connection ?—‘‘let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me.” 

Now let your mind travel away to Paul’s 
letter to the Philippians, to that classic and 
marvelous passage. Hear it. “Who, being 
in the form of God, did not count his 
equality with God a prize to be snatched 
and held for himself, for his own enrich- 
ment,”—now listen,—“but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men; and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.’ You see the heights 
and the depths. He “emptied himself,” 
And where did it end? The Cross, “If 


any man will come after me, let him empty 
himself, deny himself, and take up his 
cross.” That is cross bearing. You and I 
who bear the Holy Name and wear the sa- 
cred sign of the Cross in some form or 
fashion, know nothing of the Cross until 
we have come into fellowship with Him 
in self-emptying, the pouring out of things 
in the interest of others, the giving up, it 
may be, of the things that are our inherent 
right, in order that men who have forfeited 
all their rights may regain the things they 
have forfeited. That is the cross. 

How far does this spirit enter into our 
Christian service? God forbid that I should 
attempt or appear to be sitting in judgment 
upon anyone. I am not. But I want this 
word of Jesus to get hold of me. How 
much do I know about that? My dear sir, 
you believe, you tell us, in foreign missions, 
and I think you do, theoretically. You send 
your check in, you send it regularly. Per- 
fectly right. I do not want to prevent 
your sending your check. It is very valua- 
ble. But tell me this; when you sent your 
check, what did you go short of, to which 
you had a perfect right? ‘' How much did 
you know of the element of loss in it? 
How much were you really giving up? The 
vast majority of people who are giving to 
the enterprise will have to answer that 
within the inner secrecy of their own soul, 
“Well, as a matter of fact, we did not give 
anything up; we did not miss it.” 

I remember when that saint of God, 
Frank Crossley, told me how he first 
learned the luxury of giving. He told me 
how he had been to a great meeting and 
took with him his check for a thousand 
pounds to put upon the plate. When he got 
there, and the great purpose broke upon 
him, and the infinite cost, he was so 
ashamed of that check that he did not put 
it on the plate at all. He took it home, and 
spent the night on his knees; and before 
the morning dawned he had been out and ~ 
put into the letter box a check for twenty 
thousand pounds, which meant that the 
whole of his manner of life had to be 
changed radically within a week, and he 
had to live for years on a very different 
scale. There, in giving, he reached the 
realm of the cross. 

Or take another kind of illustration. You, 
mother, sister, woman of refinement and 
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beauty, member of the Christian Church. 
We thank God that you are with us. You 
are a member of the Dorcas Society, the 
Ladies’ Sewing Guild. Very beautiful. 
God help you to keep right on making gar- 
ments for the poor; only do not imagine 
that you are touching the realm of the 
Cross when. you do it. I am not saying it 
is wrong, but you are not taking up the 
cross. But in that moment when in the 
rush of the very love of Christ through the 
fine instrument of your womanhood you 
violated your own sensibility far enough 
to put your arms around that lost and fallen 
woman of the streets, you were touching 
the cross. Whatever we do at cost, not for 
ourselves, but for someone else, is the 
cross. It is by shortened lives that the 
ages are fashioned according to the will 
of God. 

We still hear the voice of Judas, “Why 
.... this waste?” Men will still say, “God 
does not ask you to kill yourself.” Who 
said so? That is not what the New Testa- 
ment teaches. Our Lord Christ declares 
that if we are going to be His disciples and 
help Him in His great emprise, this build- 
ing and battling work, until the work is 
done and the victory won, we must go with 
Him by the way of the cross, 

There opens out a whole possibility of il- 
lustration and suggestion which I am not 
prepared to follow, because the cross is in 
front of every one of us if we will but take 
it up. To serve humanity, to get down by 
its side, to try to understand its need, to 
sympathize with it in its agony, to minister 
to it of our own strength in the name of 
the Christ, that is bearing the cross. 

Not by bearing my own cross can I be 
saved. Not by any cross I bear, can my 
brother man be saved in the full sense of 
the word, but wholly by the Cross of Christ. 
Yet let not the Church forget that whatever 
the mystic words may have meant, this 
great principle is involved in them, that it 
is given to us to have fellowship with His 
sufferings. It is given to us to make up 
that which is behind in the very sufferings 
of Christ. Paul reached the highest height 
of his Christian experience when he wrote 
those words. You know them. I am afraid 
a great many expositors have tried to get 
rid of them, but they are there. “I could 
wish that myself. were accursed from Christ 


for my brethren.” God help us to keep 
our modifying hands off that verse. Do 
not say Paul did not mean it. He meant 
it. And in proportion as you and I are so 
in sympathy with Christ, that, if that thing 
could be, we could lose our own souls for 
the saving of others, then we know some- 
thing of the cross. : 

These are the terms. I must leave it; 
my work is done. I cannot go further; I 
am not intending to. 


“The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain; 
His blood-red banner streams afar: 
Who follows in His train?” 


Well, who does? Who follows in His 
train? Are we merely among the number 
of those who are interested onlookers, 
patronizing Christ and His work in the 
world? Patronage is an impertinence. The 
call of our Lord to-day, as ever, is for dis- 
ciples who will put loyalty to Him above 
every earthly affection, however high and 
noble. His call is for disciples who are 
prepared to empty themselves, to deny 
themselves, to “take up his cross,” and so 
to follow Him. ; 

The investigation which must be the out- 
come of such a motive begins, not here, but 
in the cloister, in the inner chamber; and 
there is no question that will be more help- 
ful to ourselves, to our day, to our genera- 
tion, to our Lord, than that we should ask 
when we are there alone with Him, “Master, 
Christ, how much am I worth to Thee?” 
He will tell us. If He has to say, “Noth- 
ing,” yet He can make us worth everything 
to Him, if we will follow Him wholly. 
May He in His grace help us to do so! 
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Building on Rock. By Henry Kingman. Asso- 
ciation Press, New York. Art leather cloth. 
166 pages. 75 cents. 


Among the many books which are crowding 
Thomas a Kempis and his successors out of the 
modern Quiet Hour is The Every Day Life Series 
of the Association Press, of which “Building on 
Rock,’’ by Henry Kingman, is the latest volume. 
This little book presents “an analysis of the 
foundation characteristics of a life grounded on 
the permanent spiritual verities laid down by Je- 
sus Christ.” 

The material. is arranged for daily reading and 
prayer. The spirit of the book is intensely earnest 
and uncompromising, and the purpose to set forth 
the process of character-building as prescribed by 
the Master-Builder, is steadfastly pursued in its 
pages.—L. M. N. 


Business Man and His “Overflow” (The). By 
William E. Sweet. Association Press, New 
York. Cloth. 81 pages. 75 cents. 


This message from a business man to business men 
in the dialect which is supposed to be appropriate 
to them urges that the spirit of service developed 
in the war may not be dissipated now that the 
immediate and imperative need has passed, but that 
it may be the impelling force to constant and 
generous ministry in some form to humankind. 
The examples of many men of wealth who de- 
vote their margin of time to the welfare of their 
community are cited. The measure of a man’s 


success is not in his investments for personal bene- 
fit, but in his usefulness to the world. “The will 
to serve is the hope of humanity.” This manly 
plea for unselfishness and a life lived in the con- 
sciousness of God’s will for men is worthy of the 
serious consideration of those for whom it has 
been written.—L. M. N. 


Canon Barnett: His Life, Work and Friends. By 
His Wife. 2 vols. Houghton Mifflin Co., New 
York. Illustrated. Cloth. $8. 


Mrs. Barnett has kept in mind in writing this 
intimate and always interesting biography her 
purpose to think nothing too sacred to reveal. 
She has shown the best side of this remarkable 
man and also his worst side, and has not left out 
the bourgeois ways and petty interests often left 
out, thus adding piquancy to the story, and giving 
a true picture of a real man. 

Canon Barnett was quite a mixture, as men 
worth while often are. With temper naturally of 
the sweetest, he was, however, often strikingly 
censorious. His sympathy was both imaginative 
and subtle, else he would scarcely have been 
drawn to the foul and dingy denizens of White- 
chapel, yet he would harden his heart before the 
most piteous evidences of poverty, if his economic 
principles were involved. 

He united a generosity in big matters which 
seemed sometimes reckless, to a parsimony in 
small ones often comical to his friends, and an- 
noying to his wife. His patience was part of his 
dependence on God, yet he was consumed with a 
restless and all but ruthless energy for reform. 
In brief, he was not an angel, but, much better, 
a saint of the true and not plaster kind, ‘fa man 
subject to like passions as we are.” 

After Oxford days, a brief experience as tutor, 
and a trip to America, he took Holy Orders, 
and at St. Mary’s and later at St. Jude’s re- 
vealed that deep sympathy with the poor of 
Whitechapel, and that vision of the claim of pov- 
erty on wealth, of ignorance on culture, which led 
him to read before Oxford undergraduates a 
paper in which he sketched the plan of a ‘“Uni- 
versity Settlement in East London.”  “Some- 
thing,’ he said, “must be done, to share with the 
poor the best gifts.” Let University men become 
the neighbors of the working poor, sharing their 
life, thinking out their problems, learning from 
them the lessons of patience, fellowship and self- 
sacrifice, and offering in response the help of their 
own education and friendship. : 

He had pictured the kind of man needed as 
warden, but such men were hard to find, so they 
made Canon Barnett warden. Money was offered 
for building and strong, splendid spirits to fake 
up residence came forward, and on Christmas 
Eve, 1884, Toynbee Hall was opened. 

Many honors came to this modest man and a 
wide recognition of his worth and labors. But 
his name will be held in highest esteem and in 
ever grateful memory because of the conception 
and the practical realization of the vision of the 
University Settlement, which has enlisted the 
Christian manhood of college men the world over 
both to give and to receive of the best gifts.— 
Tees 


Christ’s Second Coming. By J. M. Stanfield. The 
author, Cleveland, Tenn. Paper. 86 pages. 
35 cents. 


Mr. Stanfield’s brochure -is written from the post- 
millennial viewpoint, and is intended to contro- 
vert the well-known views of D. L. Moody and 
the Chicago Bible Institute, as well as the teach- 
ings of W. E. Blackstone. The author earns 
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the reader’s respect, not merely because of the 
high Christian character his pages evidence, but on 
account of his argumentative ability. Neverthe- 
less, it must frankly be said that the work is far 
from convincing. Adequately to discuss this part 
of the great eschatological problem demands more 
of an equipment than a layman’s ability to quote 
the commentator, Clarke, or profit by the sugges- 
tions of David Brown. 

The reviewer must content himself with stating 
two or three specimen exceptions. Mr. Stanfield 
quotes the words of Christ in Matt. xvii. 10gl3, to 
the effect that the Baptist was virtually Elijah, and 
thinks he has thus dispesed of premillenarian lit- 
eralism. But he forgets that Christ also acknowl- 
edged that Elijah was yet to come (ver. 1l, er- 
chetai—is coming), and at a time when John was 
already beheaded (Matt. xiv. 10). 

Or take his discussion of Matt. xxv. 31-46, by 
far the strongest of all the arguments which he 
adduces. To the average reader of the English 
Bible, this passage does unquestionably describe 
a universal, final judgment, and seems conclu- 
sively to bar out the view that a judgment of liv- 
ing Gentile nations can be intended. Neverthe- 
less, the expression ‘‘the nations” (ta ethne) 
without controversy commonly connotes, in the 
New Testament, the Gentiles as distinguished from 
the Jews (the Old Testament Goim), in which case 
the Jews would certainly be excluded from this 
judgment. Besides, as all will allow, the ever- 
lasting punishment of ver. 46 is the everlasting 
fire of ver. 41. But then, by parity of reasoning, 
the life eternal of ver. 46 points back to the king- 
dom of ver. 34. But we find that this kingdom 
is one prepared from (apo) the foundation of the 
world (kosmou), hence related to the Cosmos, its 
terminus ad quem, and hence, too, inferen- 
tially visible. It is difficult to believe that this 
can be the same as the kingdom of the Church 
proper, a body called in eternity (Eph. i. 4), and 
one with its exalted Head, Who reigns over the 
invisible as well as the visible realms of the uni- 
verse (Eph. i. 19-21; ii. 6). But if the kingdom 
of the Church is not the kingdom of Matt. xxv. 
34, the Church must be a different company from 
the sheep on the right hand. Note, too, that in 
Matt. xxv. Christ has indisputably appeared in His 
glory, and that Paul teaches that when He so ap- 
pears, He will appear in the midst of His glorified 
(and hence certainly already judged) Church (Col. 
iii. 4). 

We also search Mr. Stanfield’s pages in vain for 
a comprehensive discussion of the great Olivet 
prophecy. Here is where all ought to begin, be- 
cause it furnishes an outline of the whole course 
of time between the Advents, and one, too, fur- 
nished by Christ Himself. Few postmillenarians 
attempt to touch it, usually considering that in 
controverting the literalism of the First Resurrec- 
tion of Rev. xx. they have proved their case. It 
is a fair question why, on their principles, Christ 
does not give as an unmistakable sign of His 
Coming, the great millennial period of universal 
righteousness, followed by the brief apostasy of 
the Apocalypse. Plainly, because the wheat and 
tares grow together to the harvest; which is the 
same as saying that postmillenarianism is an in- 
terpretation not according to the mind of the 
Master.—E. J. R. 
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Gist of the Lesson (The). 1920. 
Torrey. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
154 pages. 30 cents net. 

This handy vest-pocket edition is always welcome 


to the Sunday school worker, especially to the 
busy man, as he can carry it about with him and 
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keep the subject of next Sunday’s lesson con- 
stantly in mind. The print is small, in order to 
pack into small space a whole lot of material. 
Dr. Torrey is always helpful and we welcome this 
little book with its helps for another year.— 
SWGe YER 


Heralds of the King (The). By Alice Dana 
Adams, M. A. Richard G. Badger, the Gor- 
ham Press, Boston. Illustrated. Cloth. 197 
pages. $1.25 net. 


This story of the foundation of the Christian 
Church, written for children, is of unusual excel- 
lence. While many versions of the Gospels and 
of the Old Testament have been prepared for 
children, the Book of the Acts of the Apostles has 
received less attention. It is a worthy task to im- 
plant in the minds of the children the knowledge 
and love of the Church and the loyalty to its high 
purpose in the world, which will help to make it 
strong and great in the coming years. The Church 
in these days is often wounded in the house of its 
friends. A familiarity with its wonderful history 
and its heroic builders and defenders, taught in 
childhood by such books as this now in review, 
may curb in the rising generation that damaging 
habit now prevalent, which Dean Charles R. Brown 
calls “scolding the Church.” An enthusiasm for 
the Church of the Living God is a blessing to 
any generation, and need not surrender one’s 
powers of discrimination. 

This story of the beginnings is told with an 
evident background of scholarship and intelligent 
interpretation of the text, and with many illustra- 
tions which aid in its appreciation. It deserves 
a wide usefulness.—L. M. N., 


By Katharine 
S. Hazeltine. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Cloth. 


152 pages. 80 cents. 


The young people of the Congregational Church 
are fortunate in this textbook for their study of 
the heroic founders and promoters of their form 
of the Christian faith and practice. From William 
Bradford, Pilgrim in 1620, to Edward Steiner, 
Pilgrim in our own day, the honor roll is a remark- 
able one and stimulating to the “‘young mariners” 
who are seeking to ‘‘follow the gleam.”” After an 
extensive account of the early colonists in New 
England, the narrative travels the path “from sea 
to shining sea’ with Marcus Whitman. The be- 
ginnings of home and foreign missionary endeavor 
are interestingly sketched, in the Iowa Band and 
the Haystack Group. A chapter is devoted to 
General Armstrong’s service for Freedom. The 
large part which Congregationalists have played 
in the founding of many of the most important col- 
leges is noted. The last chapter looks to the fu- 
ture, which must “copy fair” this great past, if 
the descendants of the Pilgrims are true to their 
trust. Out of such a record of three hundred 
years comes the appeal to “Carry On.”—L. M. N. 


Social Christianity in the New Era. By Thomas 


Tiplady. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 
170 pages. $1.25 net. 
This is a stirring, vital, intimate message for 


consideration and practice. In a simple, concise 
way it shows conditions in the Church and out of 
it. It gives what the returning soldier expects, 
and reveals from the light of the war what the 
Church’s attitude should’ be toward poverty, ig- 
norance, sickness, etc. The problems are so pre- 
sented that leaders will think for themselves and 
keep on thinking until solutions are found. Born 
from real experience and intensely feeling the 
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urge of the present conditions, Chaplain Tiplady 
has given something of vital helpfulness for every 
pastor and Christian layman. As an example of 
the forcefulness of the book, one reader remarked, 
“The last chapter should be read by every pastor 
and ground into his consciousness until he realizes 
and heeds to the limit.”—D. 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the International 
Sunday-School Lessons for 1920. By Martha 
Tarbell, Ph. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 480 pages. $1.50 net. 


This is a book for teachers. It teems with sug- 
gestive thought. It is rich in striking illustrations. 
Each lesson has a separate section devoted to the 
various grades: junior, intermediate and senior, 
and young people and adult. There are numerous 
references to worth-while books, of which there is 
quite a list in the bibliography. Mention might 
be made of the illustrations, there being eight 
full-page reproductions of famous paintings. This 
edition follows the line of those of previous years 
and is known to all Sunday school workers. It 
constitutes an invaluable aid to any teacher who 
may have the good fortune to possess a copy. 
The introduction is well worth careful reading. 
The authorship, the times depicted, the contents, 
and the literary character and value of the several 
books of the Bible studied during the year, are 
entered into with considerable thoroughness. 
Every Sunday school teacher should be equipped 
on what we call Bible Introduction. It forms a 
background to all good teaching. The author is to 
be commended on this feature of the lesson helps. 
—S. C. H. 


With the Y. M. C. A. in France. By Harold C. 
Warren. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 
160 pages. $1 net. 


Not remotely attempting to be a defense of the 
Y. M. C. A., this is a noble testimonial to its 
splendid service and notable intrepidity and in- 
ventiveness in the War Zone. This picture of the 
American doughboy is not taken back in the rest 
camps but right out in the front-line trenches, 
where the home folks want to hear of his cheer- 
ful grouches, his nonchalant heroism, and_ his 
original humor. 

Thousands of the criticisms of overcharging 
against the “Y” are met by the following inci- 
dent. Three veteran doughboys were invited by 
Mr. Edward W. Bok to his Philadelphia office to 
state their criticisms as to overcharging. ‘The 
‘Y’ soaked us; they overcharged us.’”’ ‘‘On what?” 
“Piedmont cigarettes that sell for fifteen cents here 
(U. S. A.) were sold to us at Bar-le-Duc Y. M. 
C. A. canteen for sixty cents a package.” “Are 
you sure,” said Mr. Bok, “that you paid sixty 
cents in American money?” ‘No, not in American 
money, of course not,” was the quick reply. ‘“‘We 
paid in French money.” “You mean you paid 
sixty centimes,’ Mr. Bok corrected. ‘‘Five cen- 
times are equal to one cent in American money; 
sixty centimes are equivalent. to twelve cents in 
United States coin, so you got Piedmont ciga- 
rettes for three cents less there than you pay for 
them here.’’ 

The contrast sometimes suggested between the 
unquestionably noble work of the Salvation Army 
and the Knights of Columbus to the disadvantage 
of the Y. M. C. A. should be interpreted by 
thoughtful persons in the light of the following 
comparison: The Salvation Army operated regu- 
larly at forty points; the Knights of Columbus at 
sixty points. The American Y. M. C. A. operated 
regularly at 3356 points; at 1507 with the A. E, 
F., at 1849 with Allied forces and prisoners. 


There are those who say it was a mistake for the 
Y. M. C. A. to take over the army canteen at the 
request of General Pershing at a time when every 
available soldier was needed for either fighting 
or training, and if it is the chief business of every 
man to save his skin whole and of every organiza- 
tion to never run any danger of incurring criti- 
cism, then the Y. M. C. A., in answering the call 
of patriotism by taking over the post exchanges, 
made a mistake. How nobly it discharged a very 
heavy task is here shown. Lies die hard, and 
this lok effectively finishes off quite a few in a 
workmanlike way.—T. C. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. 


Miss A. W. Pierson. 


FOREWORD. 


This Course is free to all young people 
who desire to enter the study, which we 
expect to continue through the year. We 
are to take up the life of “Paul the Win- 
ner.” Our object is to promote the study 
of God’s Word, and as this is much easier 
if there is definite work to do, and if re- 
sults of the study are noted down, there 
will be questions given each month to be 
answered and sent in to the editor of this 
department. Certificates signed by the ed- 
itors will be awarded each one who com- 
pletes the Course satisfactorily, giving the 
percentage, and prizes will be awarded to 
the ten who stand highest, ten dollars in 
gold for first prize, five dollars for second 
prize. Answers should be sent each month 
to Miss A. W. Pierson, 10 Elston Road, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. Give name, age and 
address with each set of answers, and be 
sure to pay full letter postage. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE. 


PauL THE WINNER. 


J. In the Home of Our Hero. 
II. School Days and Play Days. 
III. Tutoring in Jerusalem. 
IV. A Zealous Young Pharisee. 
V. The Vision Splendid—Enlisting. 
VI. Three Days of Darkness and a 
Hairbreadth Escape. 


VII. In God’s Training Camp and Over- 
seas Service. 
VIII. A Wounded Soldier. 


IX. In Perils Oft. 

X.° Recruiting Stations. 

XI. En Route to Rome. 
Promoted with Honors. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In this life of Paul we seek to make him 
live before the reader, from his boyhood 
to his martyrdom. The story of his early 
life and training is so meager that we can 
only picture as accurately as possible the 
probable life of a boy of such a family 
brought up in the mercantile city of Tarsus. 
Wherever the Bible speaks definitely about 
him, we will be accurate, but whatever is 
told that is not stated in the Scriptures is 
only to make his life seem more real, and 
is given as the result of a careful study of 
the life of the time in which he lived, and 
of Paul’s personal characteristics. The , 
books consulted by the writer are Stalker’s 
“Life of Paul,” Basil Mathew’s “Paul the 
Dauntless,” Goodman’s “Life and Letters 
of Paul,” S. W. Pratt’s “The Life of Saint 
Paul,” and commentaries. 


Scripture to be Read. 


Acts i. 1-12. 

Acts ii. 1-21, 37-41. 
Acts iii. 1-17; iv. 1-23. 
Acts v. 12-20, 21-42. 
Acts xxiii. 3, 6; xxi. 39. 
Philemon 3-5. 

Deut. vi. 4-9. 


Questions to be Answered. 

1. About what time is it supposed that 
Paul was born? Reasons for thinking so. 

2. Do we know anything definite about 
Paul’s boyhood? 

3. What can you find about the home 
training of Jewish boys with God-fearing 
parents? 

4. What was the usual age for sending 
boys away to school? 
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5. Where did he go? What and how 


was he taught? 


J. In toe Home or Our Hero. 


On the banks of the river Cydnus, in the 
city of Tarsus, stood the modest, flat- 
roofed dwelling of a Hebrew of the tribe 
of Benjamin. Though surrounded by 
idolatry of the worst kind, and many other 
evils in the midst of this prosperous Gentile 
city, this Benjamite and his wife never 
forgot that they belonged to God’s chosen 
people, Israel, and to the tribe of the 
youngest son, which gave to the nation her 
first king. In this home, the laws of God 
were kept to the smallest detail, the Scrip- 
tures were read and memorized, and all 
religious rites and ceremonies were strictly 
observed. 

A daughter had come to gladden the 
home, but no son, and the parents longed 
and prayed. for this priceless gift. Then, 
one night, their prayers were answered, 
and the proud’ mother clasped in her arms 
her baby son, and while her heart swelled 
with gratitude to God for His gift, her 
mind was searching for an appropriate 
name for her boy. After consultation, it 
was decided that he should be called Saul, 
and as his father was a free Roman citizen, 
he was also given the Roman name of 
Paul. When the baby was eight days old 
he was taken to the synagogue and cir- 
cumcised and given his Hebrew and Roman 
names, 

The busy city in which little Saul was to 
grow up was very different from the vil- 
lage home of the Carpenter of Nazareth 
where the young King, of Whom we 
studied two years ago, grew to manhood. 
We do not know whether Saul’s father 
was rich or poor, but all boys are indif- 

“ferent to such things, and are just as happy 

in poor clothes as in grand ones, if they 
have plenty to eat and are free to enjoy 
God’s out of doors. 

Saul and his sister must have loved to go 
hand in hand to the riverside and watch 
the ships loading and unloading, and see 
the queerly dressed people from many 
countries. At sunset they could go up to 
the flat roof of their home and drink in 
the beauty of the sunset glow on the snow- 
capped mountains to the north. Here we 
can picture their mother gathering them 
about her and telling them stories of the 
heroes of Israel. How they loved to hear 
of Joseph and his brothers, of Isaac and 
his narrow escape from death on the altar, 
of baby Moses found and adopted by a 
princess, or of Saul, the handsome young 
king, and of David, the fearless shepherd 
boy, who killed a lion and bear and then 
a great giant! Perhaps the story Saul 
liked the best and asked for oftenest, was 
that of the brave and dauntless captive 
prince, Daniel. How the little boy would 
straighten his shoulders and, as he threw 


up his head, murmur to himself, “I would 
like to be as brave and good as Daniel!” 

Saul was a bright boy and interested in 
everything he saw. When on the street he 
did not have to dodge bicycles or automo- 
biles, but, instead; he had to crowd back 
against the walls to let swinging camels, 
or black buffaloes or elephants, with their 
heavy loads, pass him. He wanted to know 
the why and wherefore of everything, and 
the questions his sister could not answer 
were saved up to ask his father in the 
evening. How he loved to walk along past 
the shops, which had no doors or windows, 
but were open to the street! He could 
watch the jeweler with his little bellows 
and hammers making rings and bracelets 
and buckles. He could see the shoemaker 
making pretty red leather shoes with 
pointed toes that turned up; and he could 
watch the potter at his wheel making won- 
derful vases and pots from his lump of 
clay. But the place he liked best was the 
shop where the black goat’s hair was 
woven into coarse cloth for the big tents 
used in the country as dwellings. 

As soon as he was old enough Saul was 
taken every Sabbath to the synagogue, 
where he saw the priest in his beautiful 
robes, where he heard the law of Moses 
read, and saw the priest raise his hand in 
blessing on the people. Often, when on 
the street, he would pass a heathen temple, 
and as he watched the worshipers going in 
and out he would wonder why God did not 
strike them dead because they dared to 
werD an image instead of the one true 

od. 

We can fancy that when a holiday came, 
and the father was not too busy, Saul and 
his sister would beg to g@ for a long walk 
to see the wonderful waterfalls above the 
town. Then what fun they would have 
eating their lunch to the music of the falls, 
and while their parents rested. and talked, 
in amusing themselves by throwing sticks 
into the water above the falls, and watching 
them take the leap and become lost in the 
foam below. 

In the summer, we are sure they liked 
to go camping on the near-by mountains, 
where the air was cool and the sunsets 
wonderful. The black goats feeding on the 
mountain-sides would be an endless source 
of entertainment. Then how they loved 
the little kids which frolicked about so 
happily ; and what fun they had rolling each 
other down the grassy slopes! 

In the wintertime little Saul must learn 
to trace the Hebrew and Greek letters in 
the sand on the floor, or with a bit of char- 
coal on a wooden slate. Each day too he 
must learn to recite a verse from the Scrip- 
tures. His parents believed that even a 
small boy should not play all the time. 
So, working and playing, little Saul grew 
in wisdom and stature, with a growing de- 
sire to be well-pleasing unto God. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


JANUARY, 1920. 


_ Thursday, 1st. Eben-ezer,.... Hitherto 
hath the Lorn helped us. 1 Sam. vii. 12. 


Father, a “stone of help” I raise to Thee 

Here on the borders of this new, strange 
year; 

Then go I forth to meet it, without fear, 

Tor “hitherto” Thou, Lord, hast helped me. 


Aye, “hitherto,” thfough all the varied past, 

Since childhood’s dawn first met me with its 
smile, 

Since youth’s bright morning did my heart 
beguile, 

Ere I had dreamed life’s sky could be over- 
cast. 


Down through the gloom, the darkness of 
deep night, 

Down into sorrow’s valley where I trod, 

And lifted eyes, tear-dimmed and blind to 
God, 

Doubting His loving tenderness and might. 


E’en there, through all, Thy strong right 
arm did guide, 

And lead me in Thine own appointed path. 

Now know I that ’twas tenderest Love, not 
wrath, 

Which called me, through the darkness, to 
Thy side. 


Not less that Love has led in ee still, 

Beside the quiet waters of deep peace, 

Sending from doubts and fears a sweet re- 
lease, 

Teaching my heart, in joy, to do Thy will. 


And Thou wilt lead me through the year to 
come— 

I know not where or how, nor do I ask. 

Love fears not Love’s Divine appointed 


task; 
The child dreads nothing that is sent from 
home. 
* * * * * 
Send, Father, what Thou wilt. Give me to 
do, 


To bear, or suffer, as it seemeth best; 
My heart shall bow in love to Thy behest; 
Thou wilt not fail, Who hast helped 
“hitherto.” 
—Selected. 


Friday, 2nd. Ye have not passed this way 
heretofore. Josh, 1. 4. 

An untrodden way! But “he leadeth 
me.” “Ye have not passed this way here- 
tofore.” But we do not go forward alone. 
So it becomes true that the new year is a 
golden gate of opportunity. The Children 


of Israel were just going to cross the Jor- 


dan. It was then the message came to 
them: “Ye have not passed this way here- 
tofore.” We have not passed this new 


year’s way heretofore. It was a prospect 
calculated to try the stoutest hearts among 
those Israelites; yet it was the opening up 
of many possibilities for noblest achieve- 
ments. The ark, the symbol of God’s own 
presence, was carried before them. God 
was their Leader. He must be ours. ‘If we 
will accept Him as our Guide in every 
path, if we will follow Him always, we 
shall find that to us rivers will open wide, 
and we shall be led into lands of glo- 
rious promise——G. B. F. Hallock. 


Saturday, 3rd. Whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant: even 
as the Son of man came not to be min- 


istered unto, but to minister. Matt. xx. 
yp, Bs. 
His servants shall serve him. Rev. xxit. 


2, 
The highest glory in any world is the 
glory of service.—Selected. 


Sunday, 4th. Enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth im secret shall reward thee 
openly. Matt. vi. 6. 

In many senses the root of the plant is 
the most important part of it. Men do not 
see it. It is hidden away down under the 
ground. Yet in the dark it works away, 
and in its secret laboratory it prepares the 
life which goes up into the tree and mani- 
fests itself in trunk and branches, in leaves 
HAMEL SOMODER, G5 cnc So it is in the spiritual life. 
It is not the closet which men see. It is 
not a man’s secret, personal, religious life 
which the world understands and praises. 
Yet it is in the closet that the roots of his 
life grow. And if the roots be not nour- 
ished, then the tree will soon die.—J. R. 
Miller. 

Monday, 5th. My Father worketh hith- 
erto, and I work. John v. 17 


It is only by labor that thought can be 
made healthy, and only by thought that 
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labor can be made happy; and the two can- 
not be separated with impunity.—Ruskin. 


Tuesday, 6th. Who then is willing to 
consecrate his service this day unto the 
Lorn? 2 Chron. xxix. 5. 

The consecration of all to our Master, 
far from lessening our power to impart, 
increases both our power and our joy in 
ministration. The five loaves and two 
fishes of the disciples, first given up to and 
blessed by the Lord, were abundant.supply 
for the needy multitudes, and grew, in the 
act of distribution, into a store of which 
twelve hampers full of fragments remained 
when all were fully satisfed—J. Hudson 
Taylor. 


Wednesday, 7th. What man is he that 
feareth the Lorn? him shall he teach in 
the way that he shall choose. His soul 
shall dwell at ease; and his seed shall in- 
herit the earth. Ps. xxv. 12, 13. 

The Christian does not need to be 
bothered by the troubles of life or fretted 
by its disappointments. Resting in God, he 
can rise above his surroundings. As the 
Psalmist puts it, “His soul shall dwell at 
ease,” or, in the words of the margin of the 
King James’ version, “shall lodge in good- 
ness.” Lodging in goodness, dwelling at 
ease, he who rests in God is content. He 
is like a man carried away by a flood till 
he is finally thrown on a rock high above 
the waters which swirl and eddy around 
him. But he is safe. And he knows it. 
That is what God does for His servant 
who waits continually on Him. He puts 
him on a Rock, against which worries and 
troubles break in vain—John T. Faris. 


Thursday, 8th. Lead me to the rock that 
1s higher than I. Ps. lexi. 2. 

There is such a place, and only one. It 
is a rock, for stability; it is a high rock, 
for security..... In all the troubles of life 
Jesus is a safe Dwelling Place to His peo- 
ple. He is the Rock of their salvation. 
This is an illuminated shelter; it is radiant 
with Divine promises, and the light of 
Gospel history, almost as old as the human 
race. It has never moved from its place, 
or failed to sustain those who have fled 
to it for help; and it never will, for it is 
from everlasting to everlasting and always 
the same—Wailliam Dickinson. 


Friday, 9th. God.... hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 2 Cor. tv. 6. 

When a cloud comes between us and the 
sun it robs us, for a time, of the enjoyment 
of its beams. It does not prevent the sun 
from shining, it merely hinders our enjoy- 
ment of it. Exactly so is it when we allow 
trials and sorrows, difficulties and perplex- 
ities, to hide from our souls the bright 
beams of our Father’s countenance, which 
ever shines with changeless luster in the 
face of Jesus Christ.® There is no diffi- 
culty too great for our God; yea, the 
greater the difficulty the more room there 
is for Him to act in His proper character, 
as the God of all power and grace. It is 
the privilege of faith to find God behind 
the cloud in all His faithfulness, love and 
power.—Selected. 


Saturday, roth. As he journeyed .... he 
saw him, he had compassion on him,.... 
and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil. 
and wine,....and took care of him. Luke 
X. 33, 34. 


As we meet and touch each day 
The many travelers on our way, 
Let every such brief contact be 
A glorious, helpful ministry. 


—Selected. 
Sunday, 11th. Wait on the Lorp:.... 
and let thine heart take courage. Ps. xxvii. 


TH AURAL Ne 

The noblest courage must be armed by 
regular and appropriate sustenance. Now 
prayer is the appointed means by which 
this highest kind of courage is fed. We 
are to “wait on the Lorp,” and our heart 
will “take courage.” Through prayer our 
courage renews its youth like the eagle. 
The heart is invigorated into fresh ambi- 
tion and endeavor. Its grip upon high ends 
is established, and it turns to the dull road 
with a new song. It is not so much that 
we acquire good spirits as that we obtain 
deepened communion with the renewing 
Spirit of God. The praying soul is the 
dwelling place of the Holy Ghost. Such a 
soul “shall not fear when heat cometh”; 
its resources shall be equal to the demands 
of the fiercest drought—J. H. Jowett. 


Monday, 12th. We know that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called according 
to his purpose. ‘Rom. wiii. 28. 
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The whole of a Christian’s life is an 
education for heaven—Richard Fuller. 


Tuesday, 13th. Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven. Matt. v. 16. 

This is not a command to do anything. 
It is, rather, that we do not hinder. Light 
will shine unless it be extinguished or 
covered. “Let your light shine.” Christ 
did not say, generate an illuminant. He 
said, “Shine. You have the light, do not 
hide it.” His actual words were, “Let the 
light of you shine.” That phrase, “the 
light of you,” meant the light which has 
come to you, the light which has entered 
into you, the light which has enlightened 
you, the light which is now within you— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 


Wednesday, 14th. Without me ye can do 
nothing. John xv. 5. 

That little word “nothing” is found fre- 
quently in our Bibles, and often in very 
practical and suggestive context. The 
earnest Christian worker at once thinks of 
Christ’s words, “Without me ye can do 
nothing,” and realizes that a cipher repre- 
sents the sum and substance of all his 
efforts apart from Christ. But he is not 
thereby discouraged, for he hears the Sav- 
iour say as He sends him forth to service, 
“Lo, I am with you alway.” Christ’s pres- 
ence insures Christ’s power, and where 
Christ is, and service is undertaken in His 
strength, the result will be far removed 
from nothing. On the contrary, that re- 
sult will be abundant and acceptable in 
both quantity and quality unto the Master. 
—Alexander Williams. 


Thursday, 15th. And he would not for a 
while. Luke xvii. 4. 

There is a purpose of discipline in His 
delays which is directed to the highest good 
of His people, and which cannot be hur- 
riedly realized. What now appears to them 
‘as the silence of God they will yet come 
to recognize as His wisest and kindest 
speech. When to their fervent request He 
says, “Wait”—as He so often does—it is 
only to prepare them for an answer which 
is beyond all that they ask or think.— 
J. Stuart Holden. 


Friday, 16th. My grace is sufficient for 
thee: for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness. 2 Cor. xt. 9. 

God’s way of answering His people’s 
prayers is not by removing the pressure, 
but by increasing their strength to bear 
it. The pressure is often the fence between 
the narrow way of life and the broad road 
to ruin; and if our Heavenly Father were 
to remove it, it might be at the sacrifice 
of heaven. Oh! if-God had removed that 
thorny fence in answer, often to earnest 
prayers, how many of us would now be 
castaways! How the song of many a saint 
now in glory would be hushed! How many 
a harp would be unstrung! How many a 
place in the mansions of the redeemed 
would be unfilled! If God answered all the 
prayers we put up to heaven we should 
need no other scourge. Blessed it is that 
we have One Who is too loving to grant 
what we too often so rashly ask.—F. Whit- 
field. 


Saturday, 17th. Watch unto prayer. I 
Pet. iv. 7. 

An earnest look heavenward amid the 
activities of the day will often bring down 
timely succor, which we should lose with- 
out such watchfulness—Newman Hall. 


Sunday, 18th. Him they compelled to 
bear his cross. Matt. xxvii. 32. 

There are many Christians of whom this’ 
is true. They are compelled to bear His 
Cross, but how does it come? It comes by 
their running away from it. They make 
up their minds they won’t have Christ’s 
Cross; and they find when the Cross does 
come that it comes in a more terrible form, 
with a more crushing weight than ever it 
would have come had they only been con- 
tent to submit themselves to the Divine di- 
rection; for the Cross has to come to all 
who are to be prepared for glory here- 
Bttet 226 cas Oh, what crosses we manufac- 
ture for ourselves by running away from 
the Cross of Christ! If we are content 
to take up the Cross which He has assigned 
to us, and just turn our backs upon our- 
selves and say, “Here am I, ready to do, 
ready to suffer, ready to be what Thou 
wouldest,” then we shall find ourselves ad- 
mitted into “the secret place of the most 
High,” and permitted to enjoy the fellow- — 
ship of Jesus—_W. M. Hay Aitken. ; 
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Monday, 19th. As thy servant was busy 
here and there, he was not. 1 Kings xx. 
40 (margin). 

Such is life! We are brought near 
persons we love or who do us good for a 
time; and then they part from us, or we 
are parted from them. We gain friends 
and lose them out of sight; we have bless- 
ings and forfeit them; all is change; .... 
and all this to teach us, amid all that 
changes, to trust alone in Him Who 
changeth not.—E. B. Pusey. 


The battle is not your’s, 
ltt! (GOW Ss ao 6. Ye shall not need to fight: 
.... stand ye still, and see the salvation of 
the Lorp. 2 Chron. x%. 15, 17. 


I need not fight my battles. I have only 
to “stand .... still, and see the salvation 
of the Lorn.” I have only to give thanks 
for the victory in my valley of Berachah. 
For the Lord God Omnipotent is on my 
side—Amos R. Wells. 


Wednesday, 21st. For our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. 2 Cor. ww. 17. 


A little bird, as blithe and gay 
As ever made the woodlands ring, 
Fell from his sky one fateful day, 
And broke his wing. 
So piteously he fluttered there, 
Upon the low and barren ground, 
While all his mates, on wing in air, 
He, earthward bound. 


All mute with pain and grief he lay, 
Deep listening to their distant song, 

Until the shadows ’cross his way 
Grew gray and long. 

No more he’d rise on soaring wing 
In freedom towards the smiling sky; 

But might he tune his throat to sing 
New melody? 


So, in his song of chastened trill, 
He poured his heart of memory; 
His soul in cry in outward thrill 
Of harmony. 
Till through the woods no song is heard, 
No wingéd bird will ever sing 
Like to the sweetness of the bird 
With broken wing! 


—Marion D. Daniel. 


Thursday, 22nd. Jf any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. 
Rom. viii. 9. 

The Spirit of Christ is a spirit of love, 
peace, joy, humility, and meekness, and we 


her. 


can soon find out whether we have been 
born of that Spirit or not; we need not be 
left in uncertainty. Job lived back there 
in the dark ages; but he knew. The bil- 
lows came rolling and surging up against 
him; but in the midst of the storm you 
can hear his voice saying, “I know that my 
redeemer liveth.” He did not guess—D. L. 
Moody. 


Friday, 23rd. The Lorp God,.... abun- 


dant in goodness. Ex. xxxiv. 6. 

My people shall be satisfied with my 
goodness, saith the Lorn. Jer. xxx. 14. 

This Divine character of goodness is in- 
tended to be ours, for “the fruit of the 
Spirit is .... goodness.” ....We need 
that characteristic of Christian ethics which 
is found only in Christianity, that inde- 
finable something which is called Christ- 
likeness. It is the one quality in Chris- 
tianity which marks off the ethic of 
the Gospel from every other ethic in the 
world, the combination of strength and 
sympathy, the blend of tenderness and 
force, the association of righteousness and 
love. There is nothing higher than this— 
beautiful goodness. It is something for us 
to be able to know; it is something to be 
able to do; but it is infinitely more to be. 
Wisdom in God is great; power, perhaps, 
is greater, but goodness is greatest of all— 
W. H. Griffith Thomas. 


Saturday, 24th. He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at 
John viii. 7. 

Search thy friend for his virtues, thyself 
for thy faults— Selected. 


Sunday, 25th. Nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creamre, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Rom. viii. 39. 

God is altogether on our side. If this 
be so, what hostility from the side of the 
world, or from the region of our own 
thoughts and memories and fears, is worthy 
to be compared with this final and blessed 
resource? True, we may be called upon to 
suffer .... but we see Christ. It is true 
that the world will organize itself against 


us. Without may be fightings, within may ~* 


be fears. Persecution, famine, nakedness, 
peril, sword—these may be our portion. 
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.... But there is always something that can 
come nearer to us than all these threaten- 
ings: Oh, the deep, deep love of Jesus !— 
John A. Hutton. 


Monday, 26th. He that loveth his neigh- 
bour hath fulfilled the law. Rom. xii. 8 
Gon). 

The Greek word translated in the text 
“neighbour” is given in the margin “the 
other.” That is simple and large. “The 
other,” never mind anything more. No 
matter about nation, rank or kindred; no 
matter whether stranger, foe or suspect; 
“the other.” It is a debt to society, to hu- 
manity—W. L. Watkinson. 


Tuesday, 27th. God....hath.... called 
us with an holy calling. 2 Tim. 1. 8, 9. 

We also have our calling of God, as truly 
as any ancient prophet; and round us also 
the tempest at times shouts, and beneath 
our feet the earthquake trembles, and about 
us the fire threatens to destroy. Well for 
us if at such times we can wrap our mantle 
about our face, open the eye and ear of the 
spirit, and hear the “still, small voice” 
within—John Page Hopps. 


Wednesday, 28th. Jesus saith unto him, 
I am the way, the truth, and the life: no 
man cometh unto the Father, but by me. 
John xiv. 6. 


The human heart needs a mediator. 


“Speak thou with us,” they cried. “Let not 
God speak with us, lest we die.” We are 
conscious of the keen, white light of 


heaven, and we shrink from’ it with our 
poor, weak, imperfect nature. And so God 
meets us in this longing, and He gives us 
a Daysman to stand between ‘us and lay 
His hand upon us both. But we need no 
weak, womanly intercession. We want One 
that in His own dignity and nature is the 
_ equal of the Father and in His humanity is 
the Brother of our race. Thus He touches 
both heaven and earth and bridges the gulf 
between. Having such an High Priest, Je- 
sus the Son of God, Who is able to be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
“Jet us .... come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need.”—A. B. Simp- 
SOM. 


Thursday, 29th. Our God.... will abun- 
dantly pardon. Isa. lv. 7. 

It would seem that the sacred writers 
struggle with language to find words suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to express the mag- 
nitude of God’s compassion. This word 
“abundantly” sounds like the waves of the 
sea that come rolling in upon the beach, day 
and night, year after year, for countless’ 
centuries, never ceasing, never exhausted. 
So is the compassion of God. He is a 
bountiful God. He gives bountifully. 
Bountiful rains, bountiful sunshine, bounti- 
ful harvests, a bountiful sea, are the gifts 
of His hand. When He would fully ex- 
press the bounty of His compassion, He 
gives His only begotten Son. _When He 
pardons. our sins, He blots them out, He 
casts them behind His back, He casts them 
into the depths of the sea, He separates 
them from us “as far as the east is from 
the west,” He remembers them no more. 
He “will abundantly pardon.’—Selected. 


Friday, 3oth. The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera. Judg. v. 20. 

What Deborah here says of Sisera is 
true of every evil man, of every evil in- 
terest, of every evil power, of all wicked- 
ness and wrong—‘“the stars in their 
courses” are fighting against them; the 
trend and constitution of things are work- 
ing steadily and irresistibly for their de- 
feat and overthrow..... The track of the 
centuries is strewn with the wreckage of 
giant oppressions and tyrannites which have 
thus been overthrown. Their overthrow 
has not been due to any particular person; 
all you can say is that... . “the stars in 
their courses” warred against them and 
they fell_—J. D. Jones. 


Saturday, 31st. He that loveth not know- 
eth not God; for God is love. 1 John iv. 
8. 

God is love; and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God. 1 John iv. 16. 


Who seeks for heaven alone to save his 
May ee the path, but will not reach the 
sain © Sse walks in love may wander 
Yet ta wit bring him where the blessed 
ch —Henry van Dyke. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 
Ida Q. Moulton. 


Proverbs iv. itowts: 


Character has been defined as “a com- 
pletely fashioned will”’ The psychologist 
would tell you first, in building character, 
to will your nervous system to become an 
ally instead of an enemy; next, to start out 
with a high and holy goal as your ulti- 
matum, burning all bridges behind you; and 
his last advice would be the one word 
“continue,” explaining that unbroken ad- 
vance means the accumulation of forces. 
If an avalanche has slid a mile, it cannot 
be stopped by an iron rampart. Momentum 
of the will counts, whether we will to do 
good or evil. 

* * * x * 

A certain Congressman sent some free 
seeds to a constituent, in a government en- 
velope marked, “Penalty for private use 
$300.” A few days later the Congressman 
received the following letter from this 
man: 

“T don’t know what to do about. those 
‘garden seeds you sent me. I notice it is 
$300 fine for private use. I don’t want to 
use them for the public. I want to plant 
them in my private garden. I can’t afford 
to pay $300 for the privilege. Won’t you 
see if you can’t fix it so I can use them 
privately? I am a law-abiding citizen, and 
do not want to commit any crime.” 

This wanting to be “fixed up” to evade 
both the law and Gospel affects the char- 
acter, as the deadly leprous germ affects 
the body. 

* * * * ra 

It is said that Nelson’s battleship, Victory, 
was entirely rebuilt by putting in a piece 
here and there wherever a rotten timber 
was found,—but you can’t do this with 
character. It is the Christian principles in- 
side, not patches on the outside, that make 
a strong character. A character lacking 
such principles has been compared to a 
stove in the hardware store having fire 
painted upon the isinglass, or a wax figure 
in a show window with the blush of health 
painted on the cheek. 

* * * * * 


“T suppose this stake is by this rose tree 
to keep the tops from blowing about,” said 
a man to his gardener. “Oh, no, sir,” re- 


plied the gardener. “The stake is by the 
rose tree, not to keep the top steady, but to 
keep the roots still; for unless there is 
stillness at the root, things won’t grow.” 
“Character,” says one, “requires a still air.” 
We seldom find any great height and sweet- 
ness of character in an anxious-minded 
person, for the simple reason that it has 
no chance to grow; all the forces go in 
other directions. Character cannot grow 
in an atmosphere of worry or anxiety. 
Then, my friends, be still. 
“Spend much time in secret, 
With Jesus alone; 
By looking to Jesus, 
Like Him thou shalt be; 
Thy friends in thy conduct 

His likeness shall see.” 

* * * * * 
The author of “Bear Hunting in Cali- 
fornia” says that 


. 


“hunters sometimes entrap Master Bruin 
by placing in his path a vessel containing 
whiskey made very sweet with honey. He 
is very easily intoxicated, and very human 
in his drunken actions. I have seen him 
killed by negroes while lying helpless on 
his back, catching at the clouds.” 

The very attractiveness and sweetness 
of some evils ought to be danger signals. 
When we are tempted to pursue a sweetly 
attractive course that we know will mar 
our character, it is well to look upon its 
bitter, darker side; for looking upon the 
bright side, flattering oneself that we are 
stronger than the wrecks about us, has 
ruined thousands of characters who have 
lain in vile dust “catching at the clouds.” 

* * * * * 


When cholera appeared mysteriously in 
Toulon it was found, on investigation, to 
have started with two sailors who had 
been at work in an old ship used to store 
disused military equipments. Some of 
these, which the sailors had handled, had 
come thirty years before from a cholera 
hospital in the Crimean War. Thus a bad 
habit sown in the formation of character 
may lie dormant for years, then break out 
again. Those who would have a strong 
character must begin early to cultivate good 
habits, because character is made up of 
habits. 
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Psalm cxxi. 1 to 8. 


Someone asked a happy-faced old Chris- 
tian what he liked best about the twenty- 
third Psalm. He replied, “The personal 
pronouns.” It is the “me,” and “my Shep- 
herd,” and “my soul,” and “mine enemies,” 
and “my head,’ and “my cup” that put the 
very sweetest notes into this sweetest song 
that the world sings. : 


* * * * * 


The Psalms were not alone the “songs 
of the heart” of the Jewish people, but they 
have become the same to all “Gentile” peo- 
ples, for many of our best-loved hymns are 
variations of the Psalms. Someone asks, 
Could Whittier have written “The Eternal 
Goodness,” had he not been familiar with 
the 103d Psalm? Compare the whole poem 
from which the following stanzas were 
taken with that Psalm, and you will find that 
he, too, sang from the heart in the spirit 
of the 103d Psalm. 


“T dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 
And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
(His judgments too are right. 


“T know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


* * * * * 


“Three thousand years ago,’ says one, 
“4 certain king of Israel wrote a succes- 
sion of Thanksgiving Proclamations. Take 
the 104th and 105th Psalms. Can we find 
in modern utterances more noble expres- 
sions of the spirit of thanksgiving? Do 
not these Psalms fit our own personal and 
national story? Do they not recall our 
leaders? Ought not these Psalms to enthuse 
us with our special reasons for being thank- 
ful? Better than any state governor, or 
any President of the United States, King 
David calls us to a service that is the 
highest pleasure. In these Psalms you can 
almost feel the grass and herb growing for 
the cattle and man, see the oil for the face, 
and bread for the body, and sense anew 
the riches of the earth, coming from the 
open hands that are filled with goodness 
for the children of men.” 


The Psalms are the expression of the 
actual experiences of life, “voicing humility 
and confession, thanksgiving, praise, fear, 
hope, anxiety, aspiration and triumph.” It 
can be said of them what Robert J. Bur- 
dette said when asked for his favorite text. 

“When I think of a favorite text, half a 
dozen dear ones leap to my lips. Stormy 
days I want a cloak; cold days I want the 
sunny side of the wall; hot days I want a 
shady path; now I want a shower of 
manna; now I want a drink of cool, living 
water; now I want a pilgrim’s staff; now 
I want a sword, my right good Jerusalem 
blade. My favorite text? I might as well 
try to tell which is my favorite eye. The 
one I might lose is the one I might want.” 


* * * * * 


Thomas Erskine, of Scotland, used to 
say, “Psalm cxxxix. is the one that I should 
wish to have before me on my deathbed.” 
When the relics of the Franklin North Pole 
expedition were exhibited in London a 
prayer book, one of the articles recovered, 
lay open at this Psalm. Whoever catches 
its spirit will unconsciously practise the 


‘presence of God. 


* * * * * 


A certain man went to a voice teacher 
and asked to be taught to read, and the 
teacher began with Psalm xxxix. 1. “I 
said, I will take heed to my ways, that I 
sin not with my tongue.” After learning 
to read that verse the scholar declared: 
“That is enough. I will make this my 
first lesson.” As he did not return, the 
teacher sought him and inquired if he 
would go on. “No,” said Pambo, “I’ve not 
yet mastered my first lesson.” Years later, 
he gave the same answer to one who asked 
the same question. Whoever .catches the 
spirit of Psalm xxxix. 1 will, according to 
New Testament teaching, become “a perfect 


” 


man, 


Ephesians ii. 1 to 13. 

A missionary met a Hindu woman who 
was measuring the dusty road by ceaseless 
prostration of herself, constantly rising and 
placing her feet where her head had been, 
and so, after seven or eight hundred times, 
covering about a mile. Asked where she 
was going she named a place in the Hima- 
layas, a thousand miles away, where some 
night emanation of gas suddenly taking fire 
is regarded by the natives as a manifesta- 
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tion of God. “What for?” he asked. “Vi- 
sion of Him,” she cried, and turned back 
to her terrible task. 

Have you not a better way by which to 
give this woman and thousands of others 
a “vision of Him’? Won’t you do it? 


Friends said to a missionary about to re- 
turn to the Far West, on the islands of the 
Pacific and Alaska, where he had spent 
forty years of his life, “Surely after forty 
years of such a self-sacrificing life you will 
remain and give yourself a little rest and 
your friends the pleasure of seeing you.” 
With a gentle smile he answered them: “I 
have not time. I am an old man, and there 
is so much to do. And I am so grateful 
that I have a little more of life to give to 
the work which God has given me to do.” 


* 2K * * x 


When a Japanese mother brought her 
two daughters to the mission school to be 
entered as pupils, among the questions 
asked by the principal of the school was 
this: 

“What do you expect us to do for your 
girls?” To this the woman answered: “I 
live in this city and have often watched 
the faces of your pupils. They seem to 
shine more than my children’s do. I want 
you to put some of that same polish on 
the faces of my girls.” 


In Japan, Scripture passages are fre- 
quently quoted in newspapers. The Japa- 
nese say, “We go to Jesus directly and aim 
to live and be made like Him.” It is said 
that there are many Christians in the coun- 
try places of Japan, well informed and hav- 
ing great missionary zeal, who never be- 
longed to any mission. All information 
gained in the light of this Word is sure to 
be the kind that “no after age shall e’er 
outgrow.” 


* * * * * 


Once a man dreamed he saw Jesus tied 
to a whipping post and a soldier scourg- 
ing Him, making great blood stains at each 
blow. The dreamer rushed forward to 
stop the horrible deed, and in the soldier 
recognized—himself. We must not imagine 
that the blood shed upon the Cross, the 
pain there endured, ceased when Europe 
and America became Christian. Blood can- 


not now flow from Christ’s side, but He 
yet bears the pain of those sitting in 
heathen darkness—and for us His pain 
deepens, at our every refusal to send the 
light. 
“A cry as of pain, again and again 
Is borne o’er the deserts and wide-spread- 
ing main; , 
A cry from the lands that in darkness 
are lying, j 
A cry from the hearts that in sorrow are 
sighing, 
It comes unto me; it comes unto thee; 
Oh, what, oh, what shall the answer be?” 


Deuteronomy xiii. 4; John xiv. 21 to 26. 


Rev. Floyd Tomkins tells of a book in 
his library which he treasures very much. 
It was given to him as a prize by his 
teacher, and on the flyleaf are these words, 
“Given to F. Tomkins because he tried.” 
He also says of the Christian Endeavor 
pledge, “The responsibility of a pledge rests 
on us, whether we sign it or not.’ We 
cannot fail as long as we try. The pledge 
does not ‘enjoin us to succeed in life,— 
but to succeed in living. We make failure 
possible and quite probable, when we cease 
trying. So long as we try, just so long 
we are a success. The Hindus have a 
saying that the blue lotus gives out the 
sweetest perfume when it has lost no petal 
and when no leaf is broken. Just so the 
Christian Endeavor pledge will sweeten the 
Church and community as each, member 
strives to keep it. 

* * * * * 


Our pledge requires us first to “do what- 


ever He would like to have me do.” Now 


“Tf suddenly upon the street 
My gracious Saviour I should meet, 
And He should ask, ‘As I love thee, 
What love hast thou to offer Me?’ 
Then what could this poor heart of mine 
Dare offer to that heart Divine? 


“His eye would pierce my outward show, 
His thought my inmost thought would 
know; 
And if I said, ‘I love Thee, Lord,’ 
He would not heed my spoken word, 
Because my daily life would tell 
If verily I loved Him well. 


“Tf on the day or in the place 
Wherein He met me face to face 
My life would show some kindness done, 

_ Some purpose formed, some work begun, 
For His dear sake, then it were meet 
Love’s gift to lay at Jesus’ feet.” 
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Christian workers call the most abused 
word in our pledge the word conscientiously. 
A club of boys started to play ball in the 
street, but their consciences told them it 
was not right and they finally went to the 
leader of the club and said, “Please tell 
us whether it is right to play baseball in 
the streets.” Her reply in part was: “Why 
do you ask me? You know there is an 
ordinance against playing ball in the streets 
of New York.” “But, Miss Buck,” they 
said, “if you would only forbid us to do it, 
it would be so much easier.” 

If one will not take the trouble to act 
upon the dictates of his own conscience, 
when God has shown him what is right, the 
trouble he takes to be true to his con- 
science will be worse than wasted. 


* * * * * 


That “ArpENT PIONEER IN THE HiGHER Ep- 

UCATION OF WOMEN, 

Devotep SouL WINNER OF STUDENTS 
In Her CHARGE, 

CHARACTER BUILDER, UNEXCELLED IN 
Her Day, 

Lire THAT RAISED THE STANDARDS OF 
THE WorLD oF WOMANKIND,” 


Mary Lyon, who vowed to her God on the 
bleak, lonely hillside in Buckland, Mass., 
that if she ever “went out into the world” 
she would do her duty to God, said a few 


days before her death: “There is nothing 
in the universe that I fear but that I shall 
not know all my duty, or fail to do it.” 
Directly and indirectly she blazed the way 
of the college girl of America and the 
world. Now if you and I were as con- 
scientious in our vow as Mary Lyon was, 
or as we have promised to be, what un- 
known trails could we not blaze for the 
uplift’ of humanity ? 


ok * * * * 


“Yes’m,” said the old janitor, “I keep up 
the fires from Sunday to Sunday. It 
takes more coal to start a fresh fire every 
week than it does to keep it up right along. 
It takes longer to build a fire than to tend 
it when you have it. It is harder work 
cleaning out the furnaces. So, counting the 
coal, the time, and the work, it pays to keep 
the fires going right along.” 


Just so daily Bible reading, prayer and 
service keep the fire of consecration going 
steadily, making the leading a Christian 
life, according to our vow, an unalloyed 
pleasure and blessed privilege. 


“Tf your clock goes fitfully,” says Stuart 
Blackie, “nobody knows the time of day; 


-and if your allotted task is a necessary 


link in the chain of another man’s work, 
you are his clock, and he ought to be able 
to rely on you.” 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 
LEAVES FROM AN INTERPRETER’S NOTEBOOK. 


Rev. John Gardner, D. D. 


JANUARY, 1920. 


Thursday, 1st. 2 Corinthians v. 6-8. 


There is nothing more dreary than the 
idea of a man without a home. Paul 
shrinks from the notion of a disembodied 
spirit. In this world we have bodies as the 
homes of our personalities and very pleas- 
ant they are. True, they are subject to 
change and decay, but they enable us to ex- 
press ourselves and to dwell in relationship 
to other people. Yet the true home of the 
soul is elsewhere, and its perfect relation- 
ship is with Christ. The man who knows 
this faces life with a smile. Daily he 
pitches his tent nearer home. 


Is the visionary impractical? After all, 
who can estimate the relative importance of — 
the apparent and the invisible. The appar- 
ent may not be real. It is said that when 
first the gold deposits of Western Australia 
were discovered, the prospectors found 
their nuggets of little value compared with 
water! So precious was water that they 
were prepared to give five dollars for a 
small bucketful. We walk by faith, we 
believe in something out of sight, we invest 
our all in it and as the days pass we begin 
to receive dividends, tokens of the wealth 
which is stored up for us. 
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So confident does the believer become 
that he is filled with eagerness for his in- 
heritance. The foretaste of heaven is so 
sweet that he would fain realize its full- 
ness of pleasure. He faces the incident of 
dying with fortitude,—that is the gateway 
leading Home. 


O blessed hope! with this elate, 

Let not our hearts be desolate, ; 

But, strong in faith, in patience wait, 
Until He come! 


O Lord, our restless spirits crave for 
Thee. Thou art our true Home. Thou 
hast been our Home in all generations, but 
we thank Thee that in a richer, fuller sense 
than the Psalmist knew Thou art our 
Home. Make us strong, patient, persever- 
ing until at last, our earthly tent being 
folded and placed away, we enter into our 
new dwelling place, our Heavenly Taber- 
nacle. For our Saviour’s sake. Amen. 


Friday, 2nd. 2 Corinthians v. 9-10. 


Every true life has an objective. There 
is something which man esteems as his 
chief good. Because of it, he will form his 
ambitions, to it he will bend every strenu- 
ous endeavor, his honor will be involved 
in its attainment, to fail will be to miss the 
thing that makes life worth living. To the 
Christian, Jesus Christ is a great Reality. 
He exists and one day He will meet each 
believer as one whom He has loved and 
trusted. So real is the fact of a personal 
encounter that the believer cannot imagine 
anything as equaling in importance the ap- 
probation of Jesus. The fact dominates 
him even now. He would live to-day as 
one who has the honor of belonging to 
Jesus Christ. 

The most august event in a Christian’s 
life will be the hour when his character is 
manifested to men and to God. The judg- 
ment seat of Christ is the great reality. 
One day we shall behold the Master ele- 
vated to the seat of judgment and learn His 
verdict on our motives. In that day each 
one will receive the wages, the fruitage of 
the deeds done through the medium of our 
bodies. Good or bad, we shall each one 
receive them. Believers, unbelievers, we 
shall receive them. Let not Christians im- 
agine that they can escape the consequences 
of unfaithfulness and iniquity. Our deeds 
bear fruit and we must garner it. What 
it will do for us will depend on whether we 
are believers or not. But we shall receive 
the fruitage. This is why Paul was so 
concerned about believers. He had no 
illusions about the Judgment. We modern 
Christians are deluding ourselves. We have 
departed from the apostolic teaching and 
are imagining that if we have given our 
hearts to God He will condone any sort of 
trifling and inconsistency and laziness we 
like to practise. Strive, my brother, to be 
well pleasing to your Judge. 


“of common life. 


O God, of Thy great mercy, come to our 
help. Teach us to live as those who must be 
judged. Forgive us our past delinquencies, 
our failure to use that which Thou hast 
committed to us for the benefit of man. 
Help us to be steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord. Amen. 


Saturday, 3rd. 2 Corinthians v. 11-15. 


Do we regard the revelation of the inner 
life with equanimity? Are we able to 
think of self-exposure in the sight of Christ, 
our Judge, and in the sight of our brethren, 
without fear? Not so did Paul regard the 
august moment of judgment. The “terror 
of the Lord” was the only phrase adequate 
to the expression of his feeling. Do you 
wonder at his anxiety on his own behalf 
that even the partial knowledge which men 


had of his life might lead to the indorse- 4 


ment of his sincerity? Do you wonder 
that his belief made him so solicitous for 
the welfare of his brethren? Would that 
we might realize the great argument for 
character to-day! No wonder that in un- 
dertaking so serious a mission for others 


he craved the understanding sympathy of. 


those who knew him and had imbibed many 
of his ideas. 

Paul’s consciousness was never an iso- 
lated thing. The Gospel was for him and 
for the race. If Christ died for him, He 
died for others also. The constraint of his 
life was devotion to a Person. Christ, a 
living Christ, was the Object of a deep per- 
sonal affection. Love controlled his every 
motive, every judgment, every service. His 
philosophy of life was summarized in one 
sentence: no man should live unto himself, 
but unto Him Who loved him and gave 
Himself for him. A man of intense belief 
will be characterized by intense acts.. His 
attitude to men will inevitably demand their 
devotion to a completed manhood. You 
cannot have a divided responsibility in per- 
sonality, condemning your body, extolling 
your mind. You are an entity, and if your 
body is corrupted or your mind fettered by 
evil habit, you are a wretched man. So 
Paul would save men completely. He 
would have you present your bodies as liv- 
ing sacrifices and your minds transfigured 
by the power of holy love. 

O Jesus, Lover of our souls, how can we 
live save in the sunlight of Thy love? 
Help us, we beseech Thee, to carry love as 
our burden, surrendering body and soul to 
Thee, relating ourselves to those for whom 
Thou didst die, so that our bodies may bless 
their bodies, our minds inspire their judg- 
ments. Guide us, purify us, strengthen us, 
so that at last we may see Thy smile and 
hear Thee say, Well done. Amen. 


Sunday, 4th. 2 Corinthians v. 16-19. 


Narrowness and prejudice are the bane 
If a man has a distin- 
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guished pedigree, if he is renowned, if he 
is wealthy, if he is learned or eloquent, we 
seek to know him. If he is obscure, we 
ignore, even if we do not despise him. The 
Jews were looking for a Messianic prince 
and could not endure Him Who came in 
peasant’s garb. Christianity is the foe of 
race and class distinctions. It judges Christ, 
not by His lowly origin or the face that 
was marred more than any man’s face, but 
by His character and work. It judges men 
by the image of Christ that is reflected from 
them and not by their learning or their 
wealth, 

Christ makes new men of us. He not 
only initiates us into a new society based on 
a new faith, but He creates new ideas, 
new motives, new loves, new characters. 
Dean Stanley wrote: “Paul regarded the 
Death of Christ as a new epoch in the his- 
tory of the human race. Had he foreseen 
distinctly that a new era would be dated 
from that time; that a new society, phi- 
losophy, literature, moral code, would grow 
up from it over continents of which he 
knew not the existence, he could not have 
more strongly expressed his sense of the 
greatness of the event than in what is 
here said.” 

Christ was God’s Medium for the recon- 
ciliation of the world to Himself. Our 
tragic story begins in human estrangement 
from God. The estrangement would appar- 
ently have persisted forever had not God 
taken the initiative in putting an end to it. 
The Gospel’ which we are anointed to 
preach is that in Christ God was recon- 
ciling the entire human race to Himself, 
making agreement, making peace, and 
good will and understanding. God does 
not any longer keep account of our falling 
aside from the path. The past is canceled. 
We have a fresh start. This is the mes- 
sage placed in the hands of preachers. It 
is a word from God, the reporting to men 
of God’s disposition towards them in and 
through Christ. Blessed vocation! 


Our Father, how often have we fallen! 
How often have we broken through the 
boundaries! How heavy is the debt we 
have contracted! Yet Thou dost cancel 
the debt, and blot out the record of our 
wanderings and failures. Thou hatest put- 


- ting away, Thou forgivest and lovest with- 


out stint. Help us to praise Thee. Grant 
us now the sense of oneness with Thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Monday, 5th. 2 Corinthians v. 20-vi. 2. 


Who can enter lightly upon the task of 
preaching when he knows that he is speak- 
ing as Christ’s substitute and on His be- 
half? An ambassador must conduct him- 
self as one whose every word possesses 
importance. He must not only speak on 
official occasions as one’ who is committing 
his sovereign and his country to a policy, 


but in private life must take care not to 
betray his master. 

When Paul preaches or writes a letter 
he is glorified by the nature of that which 
he declares. What higher task could he 
have than to entreat men to be reconciled 
to God? He does not elaborate theories as 
so many of his interpreters are wont to do. 
It is enough for Paul to know that his 
Lord is ready to receive and be at peace 
with men. He exults in the fact that the 
sinless Christ, seeing our condition, identi- 
fied Himself with it, not by doing wicked- 
ness, but by shouldering the responsibility 
of it. How it is possible for the innocent 
to identify themselves with the guilty we 
cannot know, but it is a fact. So it is also 
a fact that we by an exercise of our wills 
can identify ourselves with the righteous- 
ness of God. Paul deals with facts, he 
does not theorize about them. We miss 
the point when we throw emphasis upon 
our rescue from the punishment of sin. 
That is not-what makes the Atonement so 
wonderful a fact, it is the making of bad 
men good, perverse men obedient, polluted 
men clean. : 

The proof of our salvation lies in th 
region of the will. We are free and can 
choose either good or bad, purity or pollu- 


_ tion. 


The grace of God has been given to 
strengthen us in the choice of what is 
right. God heard our cry of distress and 
came to succor us. There never was a 
more auspicious hour for men who would 
be saved. Do not neglect the “golden pres- 
ent.” “Now” is the most important word 
in the language. Is the voyage of our lives 
to be “bound in shallows and in miseries,” 
or are we to launch forth on spacious seas, 
and, guided by the stars, reach the haven 
of our desires? 


Our Father God, we thank Thee for the 
challenge of the moment. In an accept- 
able hour Thou hast called us, and to a 
wondrous destiny. Thy righteousness is to 
be our character, and Thy grace 1s to be our 
inspiration. Help us lest we miss our op- 
portunity. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 6th. -2 Corinthians vi. 3-10. 


A preacher can cause men to be tripped 
up by substituting sophisms for the Gospel 
of Divine love. He can as surely cause 
men to fall by living below his calling. 
George Herbert says of the Priest in the 
Temple: 


“Oh, pure, most pure those hands must be, 
That bring my God to me.” 


The minister’s life should be a testimonial 
to the Gospel. Do not depend on publicity 
for your influence, but on personal worth. 
Some men need to have their praises sung, 
others win by character. Brother Lawrence 
was insignificant beside the prelates, 
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scholars, soldiers, statesmen of his time. 
His life was spent in menial tasks. He 
could neither read nor write. But he could 
and did “practise the presence of God.” 
And the fragrance of his life fills the 
world to-day. So Paul had to face a life 
in which, in addition to physical infirmity 
he suffered social ostracism, and faced 
troubles and anxieties—being opposed and 
persecuted, imprisoned and beaten; but by 
the grace of God he had borne everything 
with patience. His days were spent in ar- 
duous toil, his nights in lonely vigils when 
at the mercy seat he bore the needs of his 
spiritual children to the Father of love; 
oftentimes he went hungry while serving to 
men the Bread of Heaven. 

Here then are Paul’s credentials. He has 
worked from pure motives, he has spoken 
from knowledge, he has borne with men in 
their weaknesses, he has ever sought to 
imitate the graciousness of Christ, he has 
been impelled by the Holy Spirit, and has 
loved men without dissimulation or pre- 
tense. The word which he has declared is 
the truth as to God and His will concern- 
ing men, and has ever been displayed as an 
energy mighty enough to save any man 
and to his uttermost need. He has stood 
at his post as a veritable soldier of Christ 
with shield and spear, attacking, defending 
as occasion demanded. 
teem him as they would, he ever preserved 
the integrity of his manhood and drew upon 
the resources of Christ. 


O God, grant unto us integrity of char- 
acter. Help us to be sincere. May our 
consciences be as the noonday clear! May 
our lives adorn the Gospel wm all things! 
For our Saviour’s sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 7th. 2 Corinthians vi. 11- 


VAs Ue 


How often. we cheat ourselves out of 
blessings! These Corinthians were in con- 
tact with one of the greatest intellects the 
world has ever known, and with one of the 
purest and most spiritual men through 
whom God has communicated blessing. 
And Paul’s heart was open to them. If 
they would, they might have everything he 
possessed of the knowledge and power of 
God. But their suspicions, their divisions, 
were impairing their ability to receive his 
message. Have you never seen a strait- 
ened church? A minister of grace and 
knowledge and ability, yearning to help, but 
unable to reach men because their hearts 
were closed? Paul felt that if he were to 
reach these Corinthians, it must not be with 
the fullness of his knowledge, but as a man 
teaches a child. 

Just as we deprive ourselves of the choice 
things of life by our narrow prejudices, so 
we are impoverished by our breadth. When 
we think that indifference and compromise 
on moral and ethical questions is permis- 


Men might es-- 


sible and in the interests of a friendly life, 
we are missing the key to rich and happy 
existence. It is foolish for incompatibles 
to marry. It is dangerous for people of 
different beliefs, different moral standards, 
to marry. It will lead to false standards 
of conduct, it will generate mutual con- 
tempt. So in society and in business you 
cannot compromise on ethics—-an attempted 
dualism in allegiance, in beliefs, in per- 
sonal loyalties is wrong and will rob a man 
of life’s crown. Be sincere, be a separated 
man or woman, give God your whole-souled 
allegiance and you will find yourself a son 
or daughter of the King. 

The man who would build his life on 
sonship with God must qualify himself. 
Paul thinks in terms of loyalty and of 
honor. A pure-minded man will train his 
imaginations and discipline his appetites. 
He will consecrate himself—body, mind, 
and spirit—to a life of fellowship with God. 


O Lord, we shall never comprehend in 
its fullness the significance of being Thy 
sons and daughters, but we thank Thee for 
that which we already know of Thy Father- 
hood. Help us to be loyal to Thee. In our 
thoughts, in our habits, in our motives, in 
our association with men, may we be actu- 
ated only by a desire to show our love to 
Thee! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Thursday, 8th. 2 Corinthians vii. 2-7. 


How many lonely people there are who 
seek room in someone’s heart! Think of 
the unrecognized authors, artists, preachers! 
Think of Marcus Dods waiting year after 
year for some little flock to open its heart! 
When shall we learn that angels wear hu- 
man lineaments, that sainthood is modest? 
Why was Paul kept out of men’s hearts? 
He was pure-minded, devoid of self-seek- 
ing, why was he left outside? We may 
wonder in the asking of such questions, for 
is not Christ Himself left in the cold, 
knocking at doors that will not yield a 
welcome? 

Yet a good man will rejoice in every sign 
of awakening, even if he be not recognized 
as contributing toward it, and Paul is glad 
that at last the Corinthian Church is wak- 
ing up and preparing itself for its Master. 
So this good man was discovered by Titus, 
fighting the good fight in Macedonia, dis- 
tressed in soul by apprehension lest his 
converts in Corinth should have become 
perverted. 

Then Paul discovers what through his 
testimony has brought joy to multitudes 
since his day, that God does not forget, and 
has a way of surprising His children. The 
distressed Apostle is waited upon by Titus, 
one of his children in the Gospel, a man 
whom he trusts and of whom he is proud. 
He would have been happy just to have met 
Titus, but when, in addition, Titus could 
tell him that, after all, he need not fear, 
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for the heart of the Corinthians was indeed 
open, that they were distressed to think he 
had ever imagined they did not care, and 
that they were struggling to be true to 
Christ and the apostolic word, how great 
his joy! We must not be discouraged; God 
has us, as He has His Church in His own 
keeping, and sooner or’later we shal! share 
the blessing. 


O God, Who dost surprise us with bless- 
ings, we praise Thee. Thou art on the 
Throne and must reign forever. Thou hast 
Thy own way of leading Thy people, and 
dost always triumph in the end. Help us 
to know that the victory that overcometh 
the world is our faith. May we believe 
Thee whatever the appearance of things 
may be! For Christ's sake, Amen. 


Friday, 9th. 2 Corinthians vii. 8-16. 


Notice the parental instinct in Paul, the 
solicitude which impels him to say that 
which may hurt, yet which must be said if 
he desires the well-being of his spiritual 
children. He himself suffers, however, as 
acutely as those who are reproved, just as 
chastisement hurts the parent as much as 
the child. 

The Apostle knows the difference be- 
tween regret and repentance. It is one 
thing to feel the shame and humiliation 
consequent on a certain line of conduct, 
and another to come to new resolves, new 
judgments, an entirely new mode of living. 
Paul knows that until a man corrects his 
notions about God he will not correct his 
notions about sin. It is when Job sees God 
that he repents in sackcloth and ashes. 
These Corinthians must see themselves and 
their actions in relation to God and His 
will if they are to experience that change 
which saves, a change so glorious that it 
is without regret. This is very different 
from regret or chagrin over failure, for 
this leads to the blunting and deadening of 
all our finer sensibilities. 

Godly repentance constrains these Cor- 
inthians to diligence, to enthusiasm for God 
and His righteousness, a determination to 
make the Church a pure and irreproachable 
company of -followers of Christ. Get 
right with God and you will become im- 
patient with everything in yourself and 
others that is contrary to His will. You 
are not your neighbor’s friend if you wink 
at his moral delinquencies—you cannot re- 
tain your self-respect or his regard if you 
are palpably condoning what he and you 
know to be wrong. This is the basis of 
Paul’s charge and experience demonstrat- 
ing its soundness. 


Our Father, we are conscious of sin in 
that we have done the things we ought not 
to have done, living in ways which we 
knew to be below our true natures and con- 
doning in our brothers what they could not 


do without despising themselves. Forgive 
our sins, we beseech Thee, and help us to 
devote ourselves entirely to Thy will. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 10th. 2 Corinthians viii. 1-15, . 


Some years ago I heard a famous Scotch 
minister say: “The need of the hour is a 
change in our prayers as Christians. We 
have besought God to open doors and He 
has heard us and opened more doors than 
we are ready to enter. We have prayed 
that He would thrust forth laborers into the 
harvest and He has sent more than we are 
ready to support. We need to pray now, 
‘O Lord, open Thou my purse!’” Since 
then we have learned many things about 
giving,—the joy and the power of it. But 
our danger arises from the motives which 
have stimulated generosity. We gave as 
patriots, and now that the enthusiasms of 
the hour are passed we are apt to grow 
cold. Secular appeals cannot long be sus- 
tained. 

Paul turns benevolence into a sacrament. 
He speaks of Christian giving as a grace, 
as a communion, as a service of spiritual 
dignity and worth. He bases his appeal on 
three grounds. - First, he emphasizes that 
the generosity of the brethren in Macedonia 
should stir the Corinthians. The Mace- 
donians were having a hard time. Histori- 
ans tell how impoverished they were. Yet 
for love’s sake they taxed their poverty on 
behalf of the brethren in Judea. Secondly, 
he reminds them of the wondrous gen- 
erosity which prompted the Preéxistent 
Christ to put aside His riches and glory, © 
beggaring Himself in an effort to enrich 
others. He Who was rich, for our sakes 
became poor. Think of all Christ has done 
for the enrichment of human life! Yet at 
what cost! You cannot be niggardly in 
your giving, if you have the image of Christ 
before you as you write your check. 
Third, it is a dangerous thing to lose your 
ardor and to reduce your giving because the 
immediate appeal seems to have been satis- 
fied. A man who can afford a thousand 
dollars a year when a church is building 
cannot safely give less when the building is 
finished and the work has to be maintained. 
If his circumstances are no worse—and us- 
ually they are improved as his giving to 
God increases—he restricts his liberality at 
great risk to character. 

Paul lays down three principles. 1. A 
gift is Christian when bestowed with a will- 
ing mind. Exodus xxv. 2 says, “Of every 
man that giveth it willingly with his heart 
ye shall take my offering.” Exodus xxxv. 
reiterates this idea again and again. 2. 
A gift is Christian if it is proportionate to 
a man’s means, “According to that a man 
hath.” 3. The recipient must recognize the 
obligation to reciprocity. Poor Macedo- 
nians are giving to aid the believers in 
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Judea. The believers in Judza must learn 
to aid the poor in Macedonia. To receive 
a gift for Christ’s sake creates an obliga- 
tion to give for Christ’s sake. 


O Lord, Who givest to all men liberally 
and upbraideth not, from Whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift, we glorify 
Thee. Thou crownest us with kindness. 
Thou art the Inspirer of all lofty and gen- 
erous impulses in the souls of men. Help 
us to learn that as we have freely received, 
we should freely give. Teach us to abound 
in liberality. Help us in every gift, every 
service, to do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. Amen. 


Sunday, 11th. 2 Corinthians viii. 16-24. 


The bestowment of spiritual service is 
no substitute for material gifts. Because 
a man of means renders service to the cause 
of Christ is no reason why he should not 
give money with a willing hand. On the 
other hand, the gift of large donations is 
not a substitute for personal service. Paul 
praises benevolence and emphasizes its im- 
portance. But he also praises the generos- 
ity which impelled Titus to return to Cor- 
inth in order that he might be of personal 
service to the Church. Happy is the church 
that occupies such a place in the hearts of 
men that they will make long journeys in 
order to help it in its work. Happy is the 
man who so loves the Church, that when at 
a distance he feels himself obligated to 
make a journey in order to participate in its 
effort. 

Titus and his unnamed companions are 
engaged in an honorable mission. He who 
gives you the opportunity of ministering of 
your bounty for the cause of Christ is en- 
gaged in an honorable service and should be 
cherished. All men, whether in the Church 
or outside, recognize the motives of those 
who seek to promote causes for the annihi- 
lation of human sorrow, ignorance and in- 
justice. 

We cannot be too exact in our financing 
of Christian and benevolent objects. A 
church council should show scrupulous re- 
gard for a clean balance sheet. Secret 
commissions if reprehensible in business 
should be tabooed in religion. Paul would 
never think of receiving donations unless 
there were other responsible men present to 
note the amount, nor would he hand over 
the total unless these men were present to 
declare that every cent had been accounted 
for. God’s glory is involved, therefore our 
giving and our service should be rendered 
as unto Him. 


O God, we would give ourselves and all 
we have and are to Thee. We have nothing 


which Thy bounty did not provide. Thy 
generosity inspires our benevolence. Help 
us to serve the Lord with gladness. May 


the devotion of pastor, teacher, helper, 


through whom we have been led to Thee, 
inspire us to willing service on behalf of 
others! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Monday, 12th. 2 Corinthians ix. 1-15. 


It is a great privilege to belong to a 
church of fine traditions where you can 
point to an unbroken record of peace and 
harmonious codperation in the work of the 
Gospel, where you can speak with pride of 
your ministers, and of the splendid men and 
women who have given their time and 
money to further the cause, where you can 
point to an ever lengthening roll of mem- 
bers who are missionaries, preachers, teach- 
ers, social workers. Paul would have the 
Corinthians eager to establish such tradi- 
tions, so that whenever a challenge might 
come on behalf of the larger interests of 
the Kingdom of God it might find them 
ready. We should remember that it is a 
reproach to our church if we have to speak 
of the good old days with a sigh, as of a 
glory that has vanished. It is a privilege to 
speak of our traditions when we ourselves 
are living worthily. 

The Apostle now concludes his reference 
to the benefactions of the Christian. He 
says that everything depends on our motive. 
We can give in such a way as to be a 
blessing or we can give with a grudge. We 
can say, “This is a glorious cause; let me 
share in its promotion,” or we can say, “As 
you press me I will give, but frankly, I 
grudge the dollar or the dime you ask me 
to give to the man or cause to which I do 
not belong and which does not belong to 
me.” Paul likes to think of the generous- 
hearted who are like their Father in Heaven 
and on them he invokes blessing: “God 
multiply your seed for sowing and grant 
you a rich harvest because of your right 
doing.” And then as he thinks of kindly 
souls giving for the relief of the poor 
whom they have never seen, he finds their 
gift a gospel, and by it is brought to an 
ascription of praise to the giving God Who 
has bestowed His “unspeakable gift” of 
Jesus Christ on all men. 


O God, Who dost show kindness to the 
hardened and rebellious, help us to glorify 
Thee for the gift of Jesus Christ, a gift of 
grace, rich and full and free. In Him Thou 
dost freely give us all things. Out of grate- 
ful hearts we praise Thee, and impelled 
by Thy kindness we would do good to all 


men, especially to them of the household of 
faith. Amen. 


Tuesday, 13th. 2 Corinthians x. 1-6. 


The Church at Corinth has many excel- 
lencies, among which is that of generosity 
toward the poor of another nation. It has 
also shown itself as possessed of an in- 
tense desire to be free from scandal and 
to conform itself to apostolic discipline. 
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Yet it is in danger because of a factious 
spirit. There are those in Corinth who 
disparage Paul and discount his authority. 
Instead of cultivating the spirit of Jesus, 
they cherish its opposite. They speak of 
the absent Apostle with a sneer. His per- 
sonal appearance is so insignificant ;—as if 
physique were synonymous with either 
character or brains! They insinuate that 
Paul is a self-seeker and working from 
double motives. 

To them Paul sends his warning. They 
will not find him a nervous and timid man 
when he arrives. He advises them to get 
right with God before he comes. He does 
not carry on his campaign with carnal 
weapons, but nevertheless he is a real sol- 
dier and knows how to defend himself and 
the cause. Spiritual weapons are quite as 
potent as any manufactured at Essen and 
Woolwich. He fights with God and for 
God, and if there are any who through be- 
littlement of the Apostle think that they can 
claim a victory for low ideals and unholy 
compromises, they shall find that there is a 
Power capable of defending all who would 
frustrate the gospel of the grace of God. 
There is but one discipline possible in a true 
church and that is submission to the au- 
thority of Christ. 


Our God and Father, we pray for grace 
to be humble. Help us to learn of the meek 
and humble Christ. Teach us to be sincere 
and always to live in obedience to the spirit 
of our Master. For His Name’s sake. 
Amen. 


Wednesday, 14th. 2 Corinthians x. 7-18. 


If we could but learn to judge men by 
there being something of Christ in their 
daily lives, the Church would be trans- 
formed. Whatever name or sign we bear, 
if we each recognize the other as owning 
Christ’s sway, hearing His call and testing 
our lives by His life, we shall see something 
like the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
Unfortunately, there was a man in Corinth 
who happened to have known Christ after 
the flesh, or to have been converted by one 
-of those who had been with Christ during 
His ministry, and he became self-assertive 
and partisan, with disastrous results. It was 
because of this man’s pernicious influence 
that Paul had to write in such a manner 
about himself. The Apostle disliked per- 
sonalities, and also the writing of letters 
which asserted his disciplinary powers. He 
would not have done so had not the holiness 
and the loyalty of the Corinthian Church 
been at stake. You can see what was hap- 
pening when you find that it was reported 
to Paul that this man and his party were af- 
firming that his letters were remarkable, but 
his presence and his powers as a speaker 
were so weak and contemptible! Alas, for 
a church when it attaches more importance 
to good looks and fine manners than to 
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brains, ability, and character. See to it that 
you never belittle God’s ministers. If you 
cannot praise them, do not destroy their 
influence. These men are going to find that 
the man who can write a powerful letter, 
can also act in powerful ways. They meas- 
ure themselves by themselves now, but 
when God’s servant arrives, they will meas- 
ure themselves against a man! Yea, and 
against the spirit of Christ that is in him. 
_ Paul gets himself in hand before he fin- 
ishes this paragraph. Now and then the 
best of ministers will smart at criticism, 
and especially when little cliques try to run 
the church. But ministers must keep watch 
over themselves. If disturbed in feeling 
they are apt to lose their influence. 


“Men heed thee, love thee, praise thee not; 
The Master praises:—what are men?” 


See that you live even in trying places as 
one who is worthy of his commission. In 
quietness and in confidence is your strength. 
Let Christ certify your character and your 
commission. 


O God, we pray for all churches where 
there is party feeling and the cause of 
Christ is hindered. Help Thy people to be 
true, and to recover their love for Thee and 
for one another. Heal their divisions and 
help them to consider one another. We 
pray for ali ministers who are encountering 
criticism, beseeching Thee to guard them by 
Thy peace, to help them to master their 
pride, and subordinate self to Thy great 
purpose. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Thursday, 15th. 2 Corinthians xi. 1-6. 


The Apostle feels humiliated at having 
to tell about himself, his motives, his abili- 
ties, his authority. He asks them to bear 
with a little “senselessness” and what us- 
ually indicates a disordered imagination. 
Yet we are glad for the self-revelation 
which he has given. 

First, we see his ideal. He had tried to 
lead each of his churches to a betrothal to 
Christ. He knew their purity, loyalty, devo- 
tion to Christ; he would have each church 
as loyal, pure and devoted as a good wife 
is to a loving husband. This was his pas- 
sion. He was jealous lest any corrupting 
influence should lead them to neglect Christ 
or to drift from Him or to divide His au- 
thority. What a standard for a minister! 
Have we a like jealousy? 

Secondly, we see his standard of compari- 
son. Men use words in a double sense. A 
man may speak of Jesus, meaning some- 
thing very different from what Christianity 
has always maintained. A man may speak 
of Christ and mean only an idea, not a man 
anointed by God to fulfill a definite office. 
A man may speak of God and not mean a 
person but a principle. When Paul spoke 
of Jesus, of the Spirit, of the Gospel, he 
defined exactly what he meant. Do his 
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critics use the same terms as equaling the 
same things? Beware of a nomenclature 
that is dishonest. 

Thirdly, Paul admits that he has not 
taken lessons in rhetoric, but is declama- 
tion synonymous with knowledge? Can 
you move the world by gesture and inflec- 
tion, or by great ideas? Polish may be at- 
tractive, is it dynamic? Men are waking 
to-day to a rediscovery of power. Let us 
understand that the touchstone and test of 
our personal and collective Christianity is 
possession of the energy of God so effec- 
tively as to be saved. 


Our Saviour, we would be loyal to Thee. 
May we walk with Thee in all sincerity and 
truth! As Thou lovest us purely and com- 
pletely, so may we love Thee! Guard us 
from all things that would beguile us from 
our allegiance to Thee. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 


Friday, 16th. 2 Corinthians xi. 7-15. 


No one can read this passage without 
emotion. Here is a man of family, of edu- 
cation, a man who had high office waiting 
for him, who had given up all for Christ. 
On going to a great city he gave himself 
with abandon to his work. He accepted no 
personal gifts from the people among whom 
he labored. He toiled with his hands just 
to earn enough money to pay his way. He 
was often in want. If he accepted gifts, it 
was from people who had known him else- 
where and sent him tokens of affectionate 
remembrance. 

His motive was that men should know 
him merely as a minister of spiritual things. 
He did not repudiate his right to be main- 
tained by the churches. He insisted that 
ministers should be maintained. But he 
established a rule for himself, so that no 
one might ever say that he was making a 
good thing out of his ministry. 

Paul then uses a phrase of great signifi- 
cance. He speaks of the truth of Christ 


being in him, that is, his profession of re- 


ligion is honest, his life establishes the Gos- 
pel as a fact. We sometimes sing 


“So let our lips and lives express, 
The holy Gospel we profess!” 


and that is the greatest argument for Chris- 
tianity, and it is our mightiest defense. If 
our lives are consistent we need not be 
afraid. Paul had discovered that his critics 
were not above criticism as to their motives 
and methods of business. They insinuated 
things against Paul which were malicious. 
As a matter of fact, they were themselves 
leading double lives. Criticism of other 
people is a sort of boomerang and hits back. 
Let us see to it that in our homes there is 
no gossip about absent people. Let us make 
it a rule that every man may safely leave 
his good name in our keeping. 


‘nalities 


Our Father, we pray for pure hearts. 
Grant that everything may be eradicated 
which interferes with our influence. May 
we serve the Lord with singleness of mind! 
Help us by Thy Spirit so that as men look 
on us they may be reminded of our Master. 
For His sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 17th. 2 Corinthians xi. 16-33. 


How humiliated the Corinthians must 
have felt as they read Paul’s reply to criti- 
cism! Making a good thing out of the 
Gospel? ‘Aye, these are my gains: ‘Of 
the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one.’ Are the backs of my critics 
scarred for Christ’s sake? ‘Thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice 
I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day 
I have been in the deep; in journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of rob- 
bers, in perils by mine own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in 
the sea, in perils among false brethren; 

...in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness!” Who can ~ 
continue chattering about elocution, deport- 
ment, bulk, in face of such a record? What 
church could tolerate such criticism of a 
man of God? 

Why did Paul suffer? For Christ’s sake. 
If Christ were not in a man, he could not 
undergo such discipline. Judge no sect or 
party by: its intonations and genuflections, 
and atmosphere of piety; see whether its 
religion is costing it something, whether it 
is constrained by holy love to judge, to 
serve, to sacrifice. Paul can trace his lin- 
eage with the rest. He also has seen Christ 
and heard His voice. But his apostleship 
has for its resistless demonstration of au- 
thority the scars of the Lord Jesus. Are 
we able to be Christians when the hazards 
are great? What have you suffered or 
surrendered out of love for your Lord? 


Our Saviour Christ, we thank Thee for 
those apostles, saints and martyrs with 
whom Thou hast clothed Thyself and 
through whom Thou hast expressed gener- 
ous and loving ministry to Thy Church. 
We thank Thee for Thy servant Paul and 
for the Gospel which radiated through his 


life. Give us grace to be imitators of him 
as he was of Thee. For Thy Name’s sake. 
Amen. 


Sunday, 18th. 2 Corinthians xii. 1-6. 


Although Paul had. such a record of suf- 
fering endured and of service rendered, we 
must not forget his own word, “Though 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
.... though I give my body to be burned, 
though I have ....all knowledge, and 
have not love, it profiteth me nothing.” 
There is a vast difference between exter- 
and spirit. Many a professed 
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Christian has been so outwardly loyal that 
he could bolt his door against an errant 
child, scarring his face with anguish, yet all 
the while having a devil on the throne of 
his heart instead of Christ. 

So Paul now revealed his innermost self. 
What is it that makes him endure? Why 
does he weep over men? Why give his all 
to and for strangers and aliens? “I.... 
come to visions and revelations,” he says, 
and modestly he tells us of what happened 
to him in Christ. So he discloses moments 
of beatific vision, of holy rapture, of ecstasy 
that was inexpressible of translation into 
heavenly moods.- Now we see a saint! It 
is the modern mood to tell about a sordid 
past. There are preachers who love to 
carry into their pulpits bottles of oozy slime, 
and go over the horrid details of shame and 
rottenness in which they used to play. Not 
so the great saints. Washed, cleansed, 
sanctified, they told the wondrous story of 
translations into heaven. Yet never be- 
cause of self, always because of the Lord 
Who loved them and granted them the in- 
effable privilege. Let us think more on the 
transfiguring power of Christ. In this, 
heaven comes down our souls to greet. Let 
this be our boasting, if we must boast. 


O God, we pray that Thy Word may 
dwell in us richly, that we may know its 
meaning, and may learn to obey it. That 
Word illumanes our ways and shows us the 
path im which we should go. Help us to 
walk in its light day by day. Amen. 


Monday, 19th. 2 Corinthians xii. 7-10. 


Taunting words have been said about 
Paul’s insignificant appearance; men would 
destroy his ministry because of his stature, 
or a possible physical blemish, or a tem- 
peramental weakness. And the words have 
hurt. He has suffered more than they can 
know. Of all cruelties the taunting of the 
diminutive, or the feeble, or the afflicted, is 
most to be condemned and despised. Paul 
now refers to his weakness. He calls it a 
thorn, or goad, or stake, driven into his 
quivering flesh. 

Was it a mere irritating, painful and an- 
noying thing, as a splinter might be? Or 
was it a grievous affliction such as a stake 
suggests? It was a profound belief among 
the Jews that Satan had power to inflict 
grievous bodily harm on people, and yet 
Paul seemed to think that sometimes this 
power was directed by God for the benefit 
of the sufferer. Paul says that evidently 
God wanted to protect him from pride. 
Whether Paul’s thorn was an affliction of 
the eyes, or ears, or a tendency to epilepsy, 
or whether it was a defect of character such 
as an infirmity of temper which interfered 
with his success as a minister of Christ, 
we cannot say. Lias says, “Not the least 
probable hypothesis concerning the thorn, 
or stake, in the flesh, is that the loving 
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heart of the Apostle bewailed as his sorest 
trial the misfortune that by impatience in 
word he had often wounded those for 
ee he would willingly have given his 
ife, 

Paul had his answer to prayer. “My 
grace is sufficient for thee.’ What does 
this mean? Let me quote again from Lias: 
“Trust all to Me. I will never fail thee 
nor forsake thee. So that which thou feel- 
est to be a hindrance will be overruled into 
a source of strength.” 


Our Father, we are afraid of ourselves. 
Our dispositions, our habits, our prejudices, 
mar our influence. We pray for grace to 
trust Thee. We pray that we may be con- 
scious that Thou art always near and ready 
to help us master that which would hinder 
us from helping those whom we shall serve 
in Thy Name, Amen. 


Tuesday, 20th. 2 Corinthians xii. 11-21. . 


There was an irony in the Apostle which 
made some of his words sting. He now 
lets himself go. What was his offense? 
Was it that he was too independent? Per- 
haps if he allowed them to pay for his 
services they would have known how much 
he got! At any rate, has anything been 
done in any church that has not been done 
in Corinth? Have any graces, any powers 
been shown anywhere that have not been 
revealed in Corinth? The only thing that 
is lasting is that other churches paid their 
ministers, and he would not let them pay 
him. 

Then this man of many moods becomes 
gentle again. And here we have a mirror 
for pastors. “I seek not your’s, but you. 
.... 1 will very gladly spend and be spent 
for you.” He says that he has been as a 
father to them. Fathers do not expect their 
children to help them, it is their privilege to 
help their children. Paul is a father who 
cannot help loving his child, even if the 
child loves him less and less. He had 
sought them, not their possessions. He had 
but one idea, namely, to make them happy 
by inducing them to give themselves to 
Christ. He was only Christ’s gift, a token 
that the Saviour wanted them in order that 
he might enrich them. Brethren in the min- 
istry, we must not fail in this our great 
task of inducing men and women to give 
themselves to Christ. We may talk about 
trying to catch the modern spirit and all 
that kind of thing, but our business and our 
glory lie in revealing Christ to men. Read 
the story of the evangelical movement and 
you will see that in all ages as in this day 
the preachers of power are those who can- 
not rest until they have brought men and 
women to Christ. 

Our Father, we thank Thee for the joy 


of knowing Christ, for all the blessings that 
emanate from Him. Through Him Thou 
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hast turned the desert into a garden. We 
will walk in Thy garden this day, inhaling 
its fragrance, refreshing ourselves with tts 
fruit. Amen. 


Wednesday, 
1-14, 


The Apostle has met those who seek 
proof of Christ speaking in him. Preju- 
dice and personal dislike lead us strange 
lengths. Have you never heard people talk- 
ing about their ministers as though they 
were reprobate? When they like a man, 
they say he is a Beecher or a Spurgeon. 
When they turn against him, they say such 
men should not be permitted to remain in 
the ministry. This kind of thing was ac- 
tually said by some people.at Corinth about 
the Apostle Paul! They have their answer, 
“Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the 
faith; prove your own selves.” 

There is nothing more reprehensible than 
an uncharitable spirit. Therefore let us 
examine and put ourselves to the test. 
Christ is a Power, the Power of God. Now, 
turning on yourselves, what is that Power 
doing to and in you? Do not judge another 
until you are right within. Things would 
be in a sorry pass in America if we were 
to allow aliens to administer the laws re- 
lating to aliens. Where should we have 
been in the war if we had allowed hyphen- 
ated Americans to judge as to the status of 
hyphenated Americans? Be sure that you 
are right with Christ, that He indorses you 
before you begin to question whether 
another man is a Christian. 

The Apostle is too big a man and too 
good a Christian to break off an argument 
at such a point, however well taken the 
point may be. So he says: “The grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be 
with you all. Amen.” Whatever the prov- 
ocation, we should plainly be living below 
our true selves as the redeemed if we broke 
off all discussion at any other point. It is 
a plain duty to reprove, rebuke, exhort, but 
it must be with all long-suffering and doc- 
trine and with a view to bringing them the 
benediction of heaven. Oh, for grace so 
to conclude every argument! 


We thank Thee, O God, for our heavenly 
citizenship. Once we would not have 
Christ to reign over us. Now He is our 
Lord. Help us to obey His will, to do His 
behests, to express His Spirit. We pray for 
Thy Church and ask that everywhere Thy 
servants may adorn the Gospel, and keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace. 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


21st. 2 Corinthians xiii. 


Thursday, 22nd. Galatians i. 1-5. 


Paul is still the champion of the faith. 
This time, however, he is fearing a relapse 
from the spirit of Christianity, from the 
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liberty wherewith Christ sets us free. He 
therefore begins with a challenge. He is 
an apostle, but his apostleship was not dele- 
gated by any man, or institution or hier- 
archy. True apostleship cannot be medi- 
ated or delegated. } 

Paul’s apostleship comes direct from 
Jesus Christ Who is risen from the dead, 
Who is greater than Moses, Who has all 
authority in heaven and in earth, Who is 
not absent, but present every day until the 
end. It was the risen Christ Who arrested 
Paul on the road to Damascus, it was God 
the Father Who revealed His Son in Paul’s 
soul. 

The challenge is continued when Paul 
unites all the brethren in his salutation, 
showing that the Church is an entity and 
an equality, that apostles cannot act with- 
out it, that there is but one Lord in the 
Church and all true officers derive author- 
ity directly from Him. So grace and peace 
cannot be mediated by any officer of the 
Church. Grace and peace can be invoked, 
they are Divine gifts coming from our God 
and Father and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The vital fact on which freedom, Chris- 
tian freedom, is built, is that Christ’s Death 
was not a martyrdom, it was a gift on be- 
half of our redemption from sin. No one 
can give more than his life, the more won- 
drous the character, the more precious the 
gift. Christ being Whom and What He 
was, gave an unspeakable gift. He, in 
dying, bent over to protect us from our 
sins and their penalty. He bent over to de- 
liver us from the present evil age, a state of 
things charged with corrupting influences. 
Christ’s work is to make an order of so- 
ciety, a type of men through whom the 
glory of God would be revealed. 


O God our Father, we adore Thee for 
Thy unspeakable gift of Thy only begotten 
Son. O Saviour Christ, we glorify Thee 
for Thy wondrous gift of Thyself for our 
redemption. Help us to turn from bondage 
to liberty. Forbid that our hearts should 
yearn for that condition from which we 
have escaped. As Thou hast set us free, 
help us to set ourselves free from the spirit 
of slavery. For Thy Name’s sake. Amen. 


Friday, 23rd. Galatians i. 6-10. 


The issue among the Galatians is single. 
It is divided allegiance. They were being 
removed from Christ, changing their opin- 
ions, revising their estimates of Christ. 
They still talked about a gospel, but it was 
not the Gospel of Christ. They still spoke 
about Christ, but a different content was 
being imported into the term. This was to 
Paul an apostasy, a crime, a blasphemy. 

A challenge of this kind made it impos- 
sible for such a man as Paul to pause for 
He goes straight to 
the point. For this people are beginning to 
change. It is a process going on. He sur- 
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prises them in the act of treachery. Dr. 
Parker says: “The Galatians were the 
Irishmen of their country... .. They were 
Celts, they were Irish, and Welsh and 
Scotch, but mainly Irish, responsive, ardent, 
inflammable, immediate in every feeling 
and every action; with a wondrous genius 
for swinging around the compass, and de- 
claring that they had never stirred a peg; 
they were so soon back again that they did 
not know that they had been away.” 

We need honesty in religion more than in 
anything else, for religion is a matter of 
soul; it is a protestation of what we believe 
in our innermost selves about God and 
good, life and destiny. To pretend, to use 
words which have a history and phrases 
first inscribed in blood, in order to delude 
people into thinking that we believe what 
we do not believe is the grossest kind of 
degradation. It allows a man to be a liar 
in his soul. If the old beliefs are discarded, 
a man should respect himself, and God, and 
man, and say plainly: “I do not believe what 
you believe. Here is a new creed which 
I think is better.” I respect an avowed 
Unitarian, I do not respect a Unitarian in 
a Trinitarian pulpit. I respect a supporter 
of an Ethical Culture Society, I do not re- 
spect a man who holds that position and 
nothing more, yet tries to ride in an evan- 
gelical boat. This is not to discuss the truth 
or falsehood of either Unitarianism, or of 
Ethical Culture. It is merely an affirmation 
that religion requires honesty. So Paul 
deals with the Galatians firmly and at once. 
I marvel at your compromising on Christ 
and the Gospel! 


O God our Father, help us to be true. 
“Keep us back from secret faults and pre- 
sumptuous sins. Help us to know that as 
a man thinketh in his heart so is he. May 
we be fully devoted to our Saviour! Grant 
that He may always be able to count on our 
loyalty. Amen. 


Saturday, 24th. Galatians i. 11-24. 


A man’s ground for believing the Gospel 
is his experience of God through Christ. 
Acquaintance with history, instruction in 
the creeds, may lead him to feel that the 
evidence for the facts of Christianity is 
valid. But ultimately, our faith is built on 
experience. So Paul gives us a peep into 
his inner experience. First, with a few 
strokes of his pen, he gives us a picture of 
what’ he was before his conversion. An 
ardent believer in Judaism, he destroyed as 
much of Christianity as he could reach, and 
developed in zeal, in knowledge, in asceti- 
cism, beyond the men of his age. Then 
came. the crisis when God met him. He 
knew now that God had been following him 
ever since he was born, that every mys- 
terious thing in his life had been leading to 
the wondrous hour when blinded to the 
earth his eyes were open to see into the 
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heavens. Everywhere and in everything 
grace was working, preparing him for the 
hour when the revelation should come. 
“Tt pleased God .... to reveal his Son 
in me,’ in my consciousness, my heart and 
soul. In that hour of moral crisis and of 
mental struggle, there came an intense in- 
ward conviction that Jesus Christ is God’s 
Son. The conviction was not the result 
of conversation with men, but of revelation 
from heaven, and led to years of solitude in 
which I communed with Him and learned 
the significance of the fact.” 

Then it was that Paul conferred with 
apostles and councils. He felt the need of 
conference now. For fifteen days, he dwelt 
with Peter, fifteen wonderful days, during 
which time he communed with those who 
had been companions of Jesus during His 
ministry, and in which he made known to 
others what God had done for him and how 
He had mercy on him; very wonderful 
was the testimony, so that the news of it 
led believers to glorify God in him. Ob- 
serve the words. Others glorify their he- 
roes, Christians glorify their God because 
of their heroes. Beware of a movement in 
the Church which exults in some minister. 
Guard the preacher, however famous, from 
personal adulation. He is what he is be- 
cause God chose him from his birth and by 
His grace led him to the point of revelation 
of His Son in him. Give God the glory. 


O Father, we are conscious that it was 
Thou Who didst awake our wondering 
childhood, Who didst guide us through all 
the slippery paths of youth, Who didst 
master our prejudices and assuage our 
hates and lead us to the place and the hour 
when earth receded and heaven dawned. 
We thank Thee for the day when we be- 
held Jesus Christ, Thy only Son, our Lord 
and Saviour. Help us to magnify Thee, 
grant us grace, help us to act worthily of 
Thee. In His Name. Amen. 


Sunday, 25th. Galatians ii. 1-10. 


Let me reiterate Paul’s argument. It has 
been stated by Dr. Morgan Gibbon in three 
propositions: (1) That he held his own 
commission as an apostle immediately from 
Almighty God; (2) That ‘the spiritual lib- 
erty he claimed for himself and others was 
of the very essence of the Gospel of Christ: 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ... . gave him- 
self for our sins, that he might deliver us 
from this present evil world, according to 
the will of God and our Father”; (3) That 
to tamper with, abuse, or in any degree 
contract the spiritual liberty of men is to. 
assault the Gospel itself in that which is 
most vital. 

Paul had received his Gospel, not by or 
through men, but from God. Nevertheless, 
he had been at pains to report what he 
preached in Jerusalem. He regarded the 
Gospel as a deposit and that his honor was 
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involved in its custody. Just as when he 
collected money for the poor, he always 
had witnesses and took trustworthy rep- 
resentatives to see that it was delivered 
intact to the Church in Jerusalem, so with 
his message. A preacher in Paul’s view 
should be as scrupulously honest as a 
banker is supposed to be. The Gospel is a 
vested property, the preacher is a trustee. 
The man for whom Christ died is the heir. 

There were critics of the Apostle who 
wanted more ritual, more legality to the 
Gospel. But when once the challenge was 
given, Paul could not compromise. Apostle, 
deacon, officer of any and every kind who 
would compromise on a trust so sacred, 
must be resisted. When the crisis was 
reached, what happened? Peter, James the 
Lord’s brother, those who had been with 
Jesus all through, while finding some things 
hard to be understood, yet declared before 
all that they were at one with him about 
the Gospel. They put things in their way, 
he in his, they practised things although 
they admitted that he was right in not in- 
sisting on their being essential for the Gen- 
tiles. There could be no compromise, no 
truce about the heart of things which was, 
“Christ .... gave himself for our sins, 
that he might deliver us from this present 
evil condition of things.” Let us build here, 
for the foundation is of rock. 


O God, give us a sense of responsibility 
for the Gospel. May we preserve it unim- 
paired! Give us a broad charity which al- 
lows our brethren to observe a differing 
ritual from our own. Help us ever to be 
kind in our disposition to the unfortunate. 
May we so live that all men shall glorify 
Thee as they behold us! In Christ's Name. 
Amen. 


Monday, 26th. Galatians ii. 11-21. 


The best of men have their weaknesses, 
and an apostle like Peter needed to set a 
watch upon himself. Some feelings are 
blameworthy and yet involve nothing more 
than a revelation that it is human to err. 
Other feelings involve fundamental ques- 
tions of truth and falsehood, honor and 
dishonor. Peter’s conduct at Antioch was 
of this kind. At a public luncheon it does 
not seem as though anything vital could be 
involved in changing from one table to an- 
other in response to an invitation. But 
when you discover the reason for there 
being two groups, a simple act involves 
eternal issues. The gathering in Antioch 
was a coming together of the lovers of 
Christ to express their brotherhood and to 
commune with their Lord. Peter had 
learned that “God is no respecter of per- 
sons: but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and doeth righteousness, is accepted 
with him,’ and had delighted to show 
his oneness with all who loved Christ. At 


Antioch he had sat at meat with Christians 
who were not Jews or Jewish proselytes. 
Now, however, men have come who are 
Jews first and Christians afterwards; men 
who allow rate prejudice to govern them 
even at the table of love; men who will 
not admit that Christ has superseded Moses. 
And Peter begins to turn. He arises from 
the communion table and goes over to the 
corner where this little coterie has gathered. 
It is a dramatic moment. Peter has con- 
demned this thing himself. The Church at 
Antioch has condemned it. It was a seri- 
ous act and was a dissimulation—an act of 
hypocrisy—on the part of Peter and those 
who sat with him. Because of Peter’s 
example, others left the communion table 
and joined Peter; Barnabas even left his 
friends and joined the sectarians. How 
solemn a thing it is for a Christian to com- 
promise! When a wordly movement starts 
in a church, you soon find that many good 
men full of faith and the Holy Ghost are 
susceptible to mass movements and join the 
current even against their deeper instincts. 
Paul saw the crisis, and in the tensity of 
the hour, rose and publicly exposed the 
action of Peter and what it involved. It 
was not straight. It was leading to double 
standards. It was affirming that Christ was 
not absolutely necessary or that His au- 
thority was not supreme. Peter was actu- 
ally affirming by his act that to become a 
true Christian you must become a Jew! 
Paul holds that Peter’s former conduct 
shows what his convictions really are, that 
he has been taught something of the spirit 
of Christ. He goes further and demands 
of Peter whether he as a Jew has not 
learned the same thing that Paul as a Jew 
learned, that ritual and morality cannot get 
rid of sin, but Christ only can remove sin. 
Christ is not an ordinary teacher or priest 
helping His fellow sinners. He is a Say- 
iour. In allegiance to Him, I die to my 
old theories and live for God. When I es- 
pouse Christ my old hfe comes to an end. 
“Tam crucified with Christ: .... yet 
... . olive by the faithsorSthesSonmot 
God, who loved me, and gave himself for 
me.” “This is the marrow of Christianity,” 
says Bengel, and he says truly. Peter ad- 
mitted it and returned to his seat among the 
brethren of Christ. Let us learn the lesson 
and face boldly its immediate implications. 


O Lord Christ, Thou art our only Sav- 
tour. Thou didst love us and give Thyself 
for us, blessed be Thy name. Help us to 
be wholly Thine. Help us to be loyal to the 
brotherhood. Grant that as Thou didst die 
for all men, so we may live for all men. 
Control our judgments and our policies, we 
beseech Thee. Amen. 


‘Tuesday, 27th. Galatians iii. 1-5, 


To Paul, Christ is the fairest among 
ten thousand and altogether lovely. He 
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has set him free from the law of sin and 
death. That anyone or anything should 
appear more attractive or equally attractive 
is incomprehensible. Half playfully, yet 
very seriously, he cries to the Galatians that 
they must have taken leave of their senses. 
As someone has translated it, “You are be- 
witched, I think, and lost your heads.” 
Here are you standing before the Cross, 
and as Deissman says: “The Cross is not 
a bare fact of the past, it extends its activ- 
ity into the present. The Crucified One is 
a Reality, which is daily felt by men.” The 
Cross -had brought them wondrous blessed- 
ness, and had given them the assurance of 
an unspeakable felicity by and by. God 
had visited them, must they not be be- 
witched to turn from this inner conscious- 
ness to human inventions and ingenuities? 

The argument is based on experience. 
Dr. Weinel puts it: “In Jesus Christ they 
experienced deliverance, a real deliverance. 
Into their hearts He poured a quiet trust 
in the help of God and drew them out into 
a life of self-denial and suffering, which 
was at the same time a life of intensest 
earthly joy,’—a rich, full, confident life 
had come to them through the spirit and 
shown truly in character, in confidence, in 
courage. Were they not out of their minds 
to ignore these facts? 

The reception of the Spirit of God is a 
fundamental Christian experience. If a 
man is a Christian, you can reckon on it 
and appeal to it. It merges you in a larger 
life, a life of power, joy, long-suffering, 
gentleness. The Holy Spirit is a glad 
spirit; who then can turn his back on such 
a life? You can only grow from within. 
If you are ever to become mature it must 
be because of a vital force within your 
heart. You may dress a child in her 
mother’s gown, but she is not therefore 
grown up. You may observe all manner of 
ritualistic practices, and be not one whit 
nearer sainthood. No more bitter wailing 
because of moral impotence has ever been 
heard than from those cloistered in cells as 
monks and nuns. Open your soul to the 
breath of God and you will rejoice. If a 
Stoic like Epictetus could cry: “What can 
I, a lame old man, do, other than praise 
God? Were I a nightingale, I should do 


as a nightingale does; if a swan, as a swan 


does; but now I am a creature endowed 
with reason to whom it is given to praise 
God.” Surely a Christian can say as much 
as that? Can he not say more? 

O Father, we thank Thee for the glory 
which has come to us through Jesus Christ, 
that the Dayspring has come into our 
hearts; that we have been set at liberty; that 
the Spirit of joy and peace has taken pos- 
session of our souls. Help us ever to see 
Him Who loved us and gave Himself for 
us, by Whose stripes we are healed. Keep 
us faithful this day, we pray Thee, in His 
Name. Amen. 


Wednesday, 28th. Galatians iii. 6-9. 


While experience is the ultimate test of 
the power of faith, it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the importance of history. There is 
a common experience of the working of 
great master principles and our judgments 
need to be enlightened by study of those 
who have exercised the same motives and 
entertained the same convictions. So Paul 
appeals to history and goes back to the 
Father of the covenant upon which Israel 
has ever built. Abraham’s whole story cen- 
ters in his consciousness of God, that the 
Almighty would do certain things in and 
through and for him. Abraham was chosen 
because he got right with God. The cov- 
enant was for all nations. It was ratified, 
not because of physical descent from Abra- 
ham, but because of the exercise of this 
same power of faith. 

The promise was to all nations and Paul 
was not exceeding his promise in seeking 
to tell all nations the secret. Faith is the 
key which gives entrance to the covenant, 
and faith is a human quality, and not a per- 
quisite of the Jews. It is easy to see how 
the glamour of a ritual such as the Jews 
inculcated would appeal to a temperamental 
people, and how difficult it is to help peo- 
ple to live loyally on the basis of a great 
spiritual principle. But Paul felt that it 
was only so that men could know liberty, 
and he was right. MacGregor interprets 
this passage as follows: “Wherever and in 
whatever conditions and forms this marvel- 
ously individual thing called faith ap- 
peared, wherever a man, looking with his 
own eyes and trusting with his own heart, 
came to God, there blessedness was ex- 
perienced.” Let us learn the great lesson; 
salvation is something which God can give, 
and He will give it to that man or woman 
who will look with his own eyes and trust 
with his own heart the Son of God, Who 
loved him and gave Himself for him. 


O God, we believe, help Thou our unbe- 
licf. Grant us grace to trust Thee our- 
selves, to believe that Thou alone canst and 
wilt grant us pardon, liberty, sonship, peace. 
Help us to be true to our Master and to 
recogmize no other authority save that of 
His Spirit. Amen. 


Thursday, 29th. Galatians iii. 11-14. 


It is not easy to centralize our thinking. 
Notice the way in which many Christians 
are bound to questions like the Sabbath, 
baptism, apostolic orders, or the infallibil- 
ity of the Scriptures. Churches have been 
split, martyrs have been burned on all these 
issues, Yet multitudes of saints worship 
on the first day of the week and do busi- 
ness on the Jewish Sabbath; the Quakers 
are wondrous in their loyalty to Jesus, yet 
have never been baptized save by the Spirit 
of God; the great majority of preachers 
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and missionaries to-day do not recognize 
apostolic orders; there are, at least, twenty 
different theories of inspiration held by 
Christian men. We have a divided Chris- 
tendom caused by nonessentials. This is 
central and essential that God should by His 
grace reveal His Son in me, that I should 
be saved by faith in Christ Who redeemed 
us from the curse of the Law, which is 
pronounced on all who fail to live up to its 
requirements. Christ is not the perquisite 
of priest and proselyte. He is Lord. He is 
free in His approach to human souls. The 
Scripture itself, foreseeing that God would 
justify the Gentiles by faith, preached the 
good news, saying to Abraham, “In thee 
shall all nations be blessed.” Abraham saw 
the day of Christ and was glad. 

The blessing of Abraham is ours. 
Through Jesus Christ the Spirit of God 
comes into our hearts. Let us also be glad. 
Let us learn to dwell in a roomier universe. 


“We make His love too narrow 
By false limits of our own.” 


* * * * * 


“Tf our love wére but more simple, 
We should take Him at His word; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord.” 


Our Father, we thank Thee for the word 
of our Redeemer and the heavenly peace 
and eternal joy which are suffused over the 
souls of all who trust Him. We beseech 
Thee to anoint Thy Church with power so 
that she may diffuse the light of the Gospel 
ys grace in every land. For Christ’s sake. 

men, 


Friday, 30th. Galatians iii, 15-18. 


Paul cannot conceive of men treating 
covenants as scraps of paper. He thinks 
that human society would disintegrate if 
men signing their names to contracts de- 
liberately break them, when to persist seems 
disagreeable or irksome. Whether the bar- 
gain be good or bad, honest men stand true 
to their word. Even a gambler, than whom 
there is no one more degraded, will usually 
keep his word even if it mean the loss of 
his fortune. Yet even if you could imagine 
men breaking their word and bond, it is 
inconceivable that God should break His 
bond. Having made a settlement, a cove- 
nant to raise up someone in the line of de- 
scent from Abraham, who being a man of 
faith should be a medium through whom 
blessing should come to all nations, God 
cannot be imagined to break His word. 
The heavens would fall if God could not 
be trusted. 

The Law came four hundred and thirty 
years after the covenant. It intervened 


between the promise and the fulfillment. 
It was a good\ thing in itself, good and holy 
and just. It served a great and disciplin- 
ary purpose. If Christ had come after the 
covenant but before the Law, then the Law 
would have limited and contracted the cove- 
rant. We should have been saddled with 
obligations belonging to Judaism, But it 
did not come after Christ. It came long be- 
fore and had no power to cancel or affect 
the promise. That promise was God’s 
pledge centering in Christ. It is our inherit- 
ance and we cannot be robbed of it. Ifa 
man will gamble. it away, he must be be- 
witched and out of his mind. 


O God, we thank Thee that we can trust 
Thee. Thy promises are yea, and Amen, 
in Christ. Nothing can tempt Thee to break 
Thy word. Though Thou dost chasten us 
and discipline us, Thou dost not break Thy 
word. There is a blessing for us and for 
every man who believes, which no human 
power can take. away. Help us to possess 
our inheritance. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 31st. Galatians iii. 19-29. 


What was the true function of the Law? 

It was a policeman. Its province was to 
suppress disorders, to handle all forms of 
transgressions. It existed for the suppres- 
sion of evil and had no sentimentality. If 
you did wrong you were liable to arrest. 
Hence you either tried to evade it or to 
deceive it. 
‘Paul analyzed the function of the Law. 
1. It dealt with sin, not with innocence. 
2. It was strictly provisional and for a 
time. When the Greater than Moses came, 
another law should be given. 3. It was 
given indirectly through the mediation of 
Moses. The revelation of the will of God 
came direct to Moses, but it was for God’s 
servant to express and. apply it. And 
Moses, though very great and highly 
honored, was not perfect. He himself had 
spoken of a Greater than himself. 4. 
There were conditions in the Law. If you 
kept them, the Law protected you. If you 
broke them, you forfeited its blessings. 
But the covenant of faith is direct between 
God and, the believer. His promise is eter- 
nal. If you believe in Christ, you have de- 
liverance from sin and its penalty. 


Great and Eternal Father, we thank Thee 
that nothing can annul Thy covenant. We 
can trust it as we trust Thee. Thou dost 
not keep anything back from those who 
trust Thee. Wondrous gifts dost Thou 
bestow on those who love Thee. Help us 
to live simple, believing lives, doing that 
which is true, sincere and honorable and 
worthy of those who are Thy children. 
Amen. 


